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REPORl: 

Of  the  Select  Committee  appointed  by  the  Bouse  of  jt)ek-- 
gates,  at  its  last  session,  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of 
the  removal  of  the  free  colored,  population  from  Charles 
County. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  free  colored  population  from  Charles  county,  beg 
leave  to  report,  that  they  have  examined  into  the  subject  as 
accurately  as  possible ;  they  have  procured  information  from 
every  accessible  source,  to  show  the  necessity  of  their  removal  ; 
they  are  of  the  firm  conviction  that  the  moral,  political,  and 
fiscal  interests  of  the  State  are  materially  affected  by  their  con- 
dition among  us ;  and,  although  the  immediate  object  of  con- 
sideration is  their  removal  from  Charles  county,  yet  the  subject 
is  of  such  interest  as  to  induce  the  committee  to  extend  the  ex- 
amination of  the  subject  to  the  entire  State.  Whatever  may 
be  found  to  be  their  condition  in  the  StatCj  will  be  found  to  be 
their  condition  in  each  of  the  counties. 

It  is  doubtless  the  desire  of  all  persons  in  the  State  that  they 
should  be  removed  ;  and  the  committee  are  clearly  of  opinion 
that  their  condition  could  not  be  rendered  worse,  no  matter  to 
what  region  of  country  they  may  be  removed,  or  by  what  pro- 
cess that  removal  might  be  effected.  There  exists,  however,  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  mode  by  which  they  shall  be  re- 
moved; and  whether  we  should  incur  any  additional  expense  in 
effecting  that  object,  and  to  what  place  they  are  to  be  carried, 
are  questions  yet  to  be  decided.  There  are  many,  perhaps^ 
who  doubt  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  compel  them  to  re- 
move, and  there  are  others  who  entertain  scruples  on  the  ground 
of  humanity. 

The  object  of  the  committee  will  be,  as  far  as  practicable,  to 
reconcile  conflicting  opinions,  and  to  devise  a  mode  of  removal 
by  which  all  doubts  and  differences  of  opinion  may  be  recon- 
ciled or  removed. 

It  is  our  decided  opinion,  for  various  reasons,  that  they  should 
be  removed,  not  only  from  Charles  county,  but  from  the  State. 
The  committee  think,  in  truth,  that,  for  social  and  intellectual 
improvement,  they  ought  to  be  transported  from  America,  be- 
yond the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  that  Liberia  or  Mai-yland,  in 
Africa,  is  the   proper  place   in  which  they  should  be  settled. 
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The  committee  will  now  give  their  reasons  for  this  conviction, 
and,  for  that  purpose,  we  will  show  the  means  of  transporta- 
tion and  the  resources  that  will  be  placed  in  their  power  in 
Africa,  arising  from  the  fertility  of  the  region  to  which  they 
will  be  removed,  the  natural  advantages  to  be  enjoyed  from  a 
fortunate  or  favorable  location,  a  congenial  climate,  and  the 
full  means  there  will  exist  that  they  may  become  a  great,  pros- 
perous, and  happy  people,  and  furnish  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem as  to  the  capacity  of  the  black  species  of  the  human  race 
for  high  moral  and  intellectual  improvement. 

For  the  purpose  of  shoAving  the  agricultural  and  other  re- 
sources of  the  colony,  the  committee  will  quote  from  various 
and  unquestionable  authority  : 

"  The  present  productions  of  our  territory  are  cassava,  rice, 
yams,  janis,  plantains,  bananas,  sweet  potatoes,  sugar  cane, 
egg  plants,  besides  some  excellent  varieties  of  the  pea,  ground 
malagetta  pepper,  many  varieties  of  the  prune  and  fig.  These 
are  all  produced  and  cultivated  by  the  natives  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  to  these  may  be  added  all  the  garden  and  field 
vegetables,  as  beans,  peas,  turnips,  Indian  corn,  squashes,  beets, 
carrots,  parsnips,  cabbages,  onions,  melons,  lettuce,  cucumbers, 
and  tomatoes.  These  are  all  now  growing  in  almost  every  gar- 
den on  the  cape,  and  more  luxuriantly  than  I  ever  witnessed  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  I  have  long  since  (two  weeks  at  least) 
had  my  table  supplied  with  summer  squashes,  beets,  cucum- 
bers, and  melons,  from  our  own  gardens,  and  but  three  months 
have  expired  since  Ave  first  broke  ground.  As  it  regards  ani- 
mal food,  we  are  equally  well  supplied.  There  is  no  part  of 
the  coast  which  furnishes  such  beef.  I  never  before  saw  so  fine 
in  any  tropical  country,  nor  any  more  fat  even  in  the  Boston 
market.  Sheep  and  goats  are  equally  abundant,  as  also  the 
Muscovy  duck  and  fowls.  In  this,  our  purchase,  we  have  every 
natural  advantage  possible  to  favor  the  promotion  of  agricul- 
ture, and  we  only  require  industry,  proper  direction,  and  guid" 
ance,  to  render  this  a  wealthy  and  flourishing  colony.  The 
labor  of  one  man,  in  good  health,  six  months  in  the  year,  will 
produce  vegetables  for  six  adults,  and  in  greater  abundance  and 
variety  than  the  average  of  wealthy  farmers  in  New  England 
enjoy." — Br.  HalVs  Letter  to  Mr.  Latrohe  in  1834. 

"  The  growth  of  all  garden  and  field  vegetables,  so  far  as 
they  have  been  tried,  is  very  rapid  and  luxuriant.  All  the  gar- 
dens on  the  cape  were  in  a  thriving  condition.  I  should  say 
that  a  square  of  the  size  of  the  common  gardens  in  this  coun- 


try  would  yield  a  sufficiency  of  vegetables  to  support  a  family 
of  from  six  to  eight  persons  in  number.  The  articles  growing 
on  the  cape  are  the  following,  viz :  sousop,  oranges,  lemons, 
limes,  pine  apples,  gourds,  pauposes,  plantains,  bananas,  pep- 
per, figs,  olcra,  Indian  corn,  sugarcane,  cotton,  both  native  and 
American  cabbages,  kale,  Virginia  greens,  lettuce,  parsley, 
beets,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  yams,  cassava,  parsnips,  tur- 
nips, radishes,  onions,  tomatoes,  beans  and  peas  of  different 
kinds,  melons,  cantelupes,  cucumbers,  squashes,  pumpkins,  egg 
plants,  and  tobacco.  There  is  a  continual  growth  of  these  arti- 
cles, and  some  of  them  produce  for  years  successively.  The 
soil,  though  apparently  of  the  same  quality  of  the  Maryland 
good  lands,  seems,  nevertheless,  to  be  much  more  productive, 
and,  being  remarkably  easy  of  cultivation,  would  soon  return  a 
rich  reward  to  industrious  farmers. 

"  The  animals  of  the  country  suitable  for  food  are  numerous. 
Neat  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  goats,  and  deer  are  very  plenty. 

"  In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say,  that  the  climate  for  the 
colored  people,  the  soil  and  productions  of  Maryland,  in  Libe- 
ria, can  only  be  justly  appreciated  by  those  who  have  visited 
the  country.  One-half  the  labor  necessary  in  this  country  to 
enable  the  colored  man  barely  to  live  will  secure  for  him  in  the 
colony  the  greatest  abundance  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
many  of  the  luxuries.  The  climate,  to  his  constitution,  is  as 
congenial  as  the  climate  of  Maryland." — 3Ir.  G-ould's  Report, 
in  1835,  to  the  President  and   Beard   of  31anaqers   of  the 

M.  s.  a  So. 

"  Since  the  last  annual  report,  large  acquisitions  of  territory 
have  been  made  around  the  settlement  at  Cape  Palmas,  and 
the  State  Society  now  owns  both  sides  of  the  Cavally,  a  broad 
and  noble  river,  from  its  mouth  to  the  to^\n  of  Denek,  about 
thirty  miles  from  the  ocean.  Dr.  Hall  ascended  the  river  to 
the  cataract,  and  describes  the  country  as  of  inexhaustible  fer- 
tility, and  beautiful  in  the  extreme  in  appearance." — From  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  to  the  Colonization 
Society  in  1837. 

_  "  The  State  Society  holds  that,  generally  speaking,  the  con- 
dition of  the  emancipated  slave,  should  he  remain  in  this  coun- 
try, is  much  worse  than  that  of  the  same  individual  before  he 
obtained  his  freedom ;  because  here,  the  presence  of  a  race  with 
which  he  cannot  amalgamate,  and  with  whom  rests  all  power, 
operates  to  depress  his  energies  and  prevent  the  expansion  of 
his  intellect.  The  highest  rank  he  can  ever  expect  to  attain  is 
a  degraded  one ;  and,  deprived  of  all  those  incentives  of  hon- 


orable  ambition  which  ordinarily  operate  so  powerfully  and  with 
such  effect,  he  falls  almost  immediately  after  emancipation  into 
the  paths  of  vice,  and  hurries  along  them  to  an  early  grave. 
The  Society  believe,  from  close  observation  for  many  years, 
that  the  position  here  assumed  is  incontrovertible." — Extract 
from  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  State  Fund, 
December  30,  1840. 

This  last  extract  ought  to  be  regarded  as  high  authority  in 
relation  to  the  condition  of  the  free  negro.  It  was  with  them 
the  result  of  observation,  examination,  and  comparison ;  and 
there  are  few  who  will  not  readily  concur  in  this  opinion,  as  it 
has  been  a  subject  of  experience  for  many  years.  There  could 
be  no  impropriety  in  executing  the  provisions  of  the  bill  report- 
ed by  the  committee  against  them. 

The  committee  will  now  proceed  to  show  the  amount  of  the 
population  of  Maryland  from  1790  to  1840,  its  increase  and 
decrease  in  the  entire  State,  and  in  the  several  counties,  and 
of  each  species  of  population  separately. 

Population  of  Maryland  in  1790, 1800,  1810, 1820, 1830,  and 
1840,  as  shown  by  the  census  taken  in  those  years. 


Years . 

White. 

Slaves. 

Free 

Aggregate 

Total. 

colored. 

colored. 

1790  -    - 

208,649 

103,036 

8,043 

111,079 

319,728 

1800  -    - 

216,326 

105,635 

19,587 

125,238 

341,548 

1810  -    - 

23C,117    111,502 

33,927 

145,429 

380,546 

1820  -    - 

259,522 

107,998 

39,730 

147,728 

407,350 

1830  -    - 

291,108 

102,994 

52,938 

155,932 

447,040 

1840  -    - 

317,717 

89,495 

62,020 

151,515 

469,232 

Table  showing  the  proportion  ofthezvhite  and  free  colored  pop- 
ulation in  the  several  counties  in  Maryland  in  1790  and  in 
1840. 

Alleghany. — In  1790, 1  free  colored  to  378  whites  ;  in  1840, 
1  to  68. 

Washington. — In  1790,  1  free  colored  to  226  whites ;  in 
1840,  1  to  16. 


Frederick.— In  1700,  1  free  colored  to  12G  whites;  in  1840, 
1  to  13. 

Baltimore.— In  1700,  1  free  colored  to  23  whites  ;  in  1840 
1  to  10. 

Frederick,  Baltimore,  and  Carroll,  fthe  latter  taken  off  be- 
tween  1830  and  1810.)— In  1840,  1  to  0. 

Baltimore  City. — In  1700,  1  free  colored  to  37  whites  ;   in 
1840,  1  to  4|. 

Harford.— In  1790,  1  free  colored  to  14  whites ;  in  1840,  1 
to4f. 

Montgomery. — In  1700,  I  free  colored  to  39  whites  ;  in  1840, 
1  to  6f . 

Prince  George's. — In  1700,  1  free  colored  to  61  whites ;  in 
1840,  1  to  7. 

(Jharles.— In  1700,  1  free  colored  to  25  whites;  in  1840,  1 
to  7. 

St.  Mary's.— In  1700,  1  free  colored  to  24  whites;  in  1840, 

1  to  41. 

Calvert.— In  1700,  1  free  colored  to  30  whites ;  in  1840,  1 
to  2  6^0. 

Anne  Arundel. — In  1700,  1  free   colored  to  14  whites;    in 

1840,  1  to  2  8-10. 

Carroll. — In  1840,  1  free  colored  to  17  whites. 

Cecil.— In  1700, 1  free  colored  to  61  whites  ;  in  1840, 1  to  5i. 

Kent.— In  1700,  1  free  colored  to  10  whites ;  in  1840, 1  to  2. 

Caroline.— In  1700,  1  free  colored  to  16  whites ;  in  1840,  1 
to  3  1-10. 

Talbot.— In  1790,  1  free  colored  to  6^  whites ;  in  1840, 1  to 

2  1-10. 

Queen  Anne.— In  1790, 1  free  colored  to  13  whites ;  in  1840, 
1  to  2  8-10. 

Somerset.— In  1790,  1  free  colored  to  30  whites ;  in  1840, 1 
to  4  8-10. 

Dorchester.— In  1790,  1  free  colored  to  19  whites ;  in  1840, 
1  to  2  7-10. 

Worcester.— In  1790,  1  free  colored  to  43  whites  ;  in  1840, 
1  to  3  8-10.  ' 
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Population   of  Charles    County  in  1790,  1800,  1810,  1820, 
1830,  and  1840,  as  shown  hy  the  census  taken  in  those  years. 


Years. 

Slaves. 

Free  colored. 

White. 

Total. 

1790  - 

10,085 

404 

10,124 

20,613 

1800  - 

9,558 

571 

9,043 

19,172 

1810  - 

12,435 

412 

7,398 

20,245 

1820  - 

9,419 

567 

6,514 

16,500 

1830  - 

10,129 

851 

6,783 

17,769 

1840  - 

9,182 

819 

6,022 

16,023 

The  whole  number  of  manumissions,  from  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  1831,  is  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  ;  the 
number  of  emigrants  sent  out  from  1831  to  1843  was  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four ;  the  amount  annually  levied  on  Charles 
county  for  the  transportation  of  free  negroes  to  Africa  is  four 
hundred  and  forty-six  dollars  and  sixty-six  cents,  and  the  whole 
amount  levied  on  this  county  up  to  this  time  is  five  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  dollars  and  ninety-two  cents ;  and 
the  amounts  paid  by  the  counties,  respectively,  in  each  year, 
are  as  follows : 


Somerset  county  - 
Worcester  county 
Dorchester  county 
Talbot  county 
Queen  Anne  county 
Caroline  county    - 
Kent  county 
Cecil  county 
Harford  county     - 
Baltimore  county  - 
Anne  Arundel  county 
Prince  George's  county 
Calvert  county 
St.  Mary's  county 
Charles  county 
Montgomery  county 
Frederick  county 
Washington  county 
Alleghany  county 

Total  - 


$369  33 
327  33 
367  33 
276  00 
375  33 
150  00 
281  00 
396  66 
356  66 

3,244  66 
654  00 
512  66 
160  66 
263  33 
446  66 
340  66 
944  66 
491  31 
158  00 


,116  24 


If  the  amount  has  been  regularly  levied,  it  would  be  for 
Charles  county  alone  $5,359  92. 

It  cannot  be  ascertained,  from  any  data  Avithin  the  power  of 
the  committee,  how  much  each  colonist  has  cost  for  his  trans- 
portation and  settlement.  It  is  alleged  in  the  statement  fur- 
nished in  compliance  with  a  call  of  the  House,  that  there  has 
been  one  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  jive  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  dollars  and  four  cents  expended  in  their  removal,  and  it 
is  stated  that  there  are  eight  hundred  colonists  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  It  cannot  be  told  whether  all  the  money  above  named 
was  expended  in  transporting  the  eight  hundred,  or  whether 
some  of  those  were  not  conveyed  by  other  means.  Nor  is  it 
stated  how  many  have  been  conveyed  from  any  one  county  on 
the  funds  above  named,  or  whether  a  part  of  those  carried  out 
were  not  carried  by  some  other  means  than  that  of  the  State 
funds,  or  of  the  funds  of  the  Colonization  Society.  It  is  urged 
with  great  earnestness  by  Mr.  Latrobe,  the  President,  that  the 
existing  law  should  not  be  disturbed ;  because  the  colony  is  now 
on  a  permanent  footing,  can  protect  itself  against  the  natives, 
and  is  so  improving,  in  all  respects,  but  more  particularly  in 
agriculture,  as  to  greatly  facilitate  the  location  and  settlement 
of  other  colonists ;  and  that,  if  it  were  left  now  unprotected 
and  unaided,  by  the  repeal  of  the  existing  law,  colonization 
might  find  its  immediate  termination,  and  those  on  the  coast 
might,  from  some  cause,  perish. 

The  committee  have  no  desire  to  repeal  the  existing  law, 
unless  a  better  and  more  efficient  one  could  be  devised.  They 
most  ardently  desire  to  promote  colonization,  on  account  of  the 
free  negro,  because  his  condition  would  be  improved  by  it,  and 
because  we  should  be  relieved  of  the  bitterest  curse  that  ever 
blighted  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  agricultural  interests  of 
any  people. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  report,  that  the  free  negroes  have  in- 
creased much  more  rapidly  than  the  white  population,  indeed, 
with  an  alarming  rapidity.  The  slave  population  has  varied  in 
number  during  diff"erent  years,  from  thirty  up  to  forty,  when 
there  is  a  material  deficiency ;  while  the  free  negroes  have 
grown  in  number  with  a  steady  and  rapid  increase,  according 
to  the  old  maxim  that  all  "ill  weeds  grow  apace." 

There  are  certainly  some  important  considerations  suggested 
by  this  rapid  increase  of  the  free  negroes,  compared  with  the 
very  slow  increase  of  the  white  population,  in  some  parts  of  the 
State ;  and,  owing  to  its  rapid  decrease  in  other  parts  of  the 
State,  except  for  Baltimore  city,  the  population  of  Maryland 
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•would  have,  at  this  time,  little  exceeded  her  population  in  1790-' 
In  some  of  the  counties  the  increase  is  very  small,  while  in 
some  others  the  decrease  is  rapid  and  lamentable.  Thus,  in 
Charles  county,  the  white  population  is  but  little  more  than 
half  what  it  was  when  the  census  was  taken  in  1790.  The  freo 
colored  population  in  the  same  county  has  more  than  doubled. 
In  Prince  George's  county  it  is  the  same  case,  that  the  same 
decrease  of  white  population  is  a  lamentable  fact.  It  is  equally 
true,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  all  the  lower  counties.  In  all  the 
lower  counties  there  is  the  same  rapid  increase  of  the  free  col- 
ored population. 

This  is  a  subject  of  serious  consideration  to  the  lower  coun- 
ties, and  to  it  their  attention  is  specially  invited,  indeed,  they 
are  warned  against  it.  In  Prince  George's,  the  free  colored 
population  in  179-0  was  164  ;  it  was  in  1840  1,080.  In  Charles 
county,  in  1790,  it  was  404,  and  in  1840  it  was  819, 

Some  important  deductions  may  be  made  from  this  fact,  and 
unfortunately  these  deductions  must  be  greatly  to  our  discom- 
fiture. There  can  be  no  stronger  evidence  of  the  decay  of  a 
country  in  resources,  and  particularly  in  agriculture,  than  a 
decrease  in  its  population.  All  writers  on  the  wealth  of  nations 
agree  that  an  increase  of  population  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  or  rather  to  an  abundance  derived  from 
that  source.  It  produces  a  disposition  to  marriage,  which  is, 
of  course,  the  source  of  the  populousness  of  nations. 

Making  an  application  of  this  principle,  how  lamentable  a 
decay  must  the  lower  counties  have  undergone — and,  indeed, 
nearly  the  whole  State  has,  more  or  less,  participated  in  this 
process  of  decay— and  an  evidence  of  the  truth,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  what  we  advance  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
newer  counties  have  increased,  when  their  lands  are  rich,  as 
Alleghany  for  instance. 

But  it  is  evidence  of  decay  in  morals,  and,  of  consequence, 
in  intellect.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  the  agricultu- 
ral condition  of  a  country  is  the  evidence  of  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual condition.  Thus,  if  all  the  lands  cleared  in  Charles 
county  should  be  ploughed  up,  properly  prepared,  and  sowed 
in  grain,  the  produce  would  be  the  measure  of  the  morals  of 
the  county.  Thus,  if  the  produce  was  three  bushels  for  one, 
the  annual  yield  of  the  morals  of  the  county  will  be  three 
bushels  for  one.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  in  the  parable, 
when  he  illustrates  the  condition  and  produce  of  the  Word,  by 
the  income  from  different  soils,  some  yielding  one  number  of 
bushels,  and  some  another.     We  know  there  are  objections  to 
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%liis  mode  of  reasoning,  because  it  is  said  that,  in  some  rich  re- 
gions of  country,  there  is  great  dissipation  and  immorality. 
This  may  be  the  case,  when  individuals  come  into  the  posses- 
sion of  lands  early,  and  ^yithout  the  labor  of  improving  them. 
If,  for  instance,  a  colony  could  be  planted  on  a  fertile  spot  of 
earth,  they  would  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  wealth  without  the 
?abor  of  acquisition,  and  from  that  source  would  come  high 
living.  Our  forefathers  are  an  example,  for  they  had  new  and 
rich  lands,  and  consequently  lived  high,  and  we  are  reaping 
the  fruits,  the  invariable  fruits,  of  high  living.  But  the  rule 
will  ever  be  found  to  hold  good  where  the  country  has  been  long 
enough  settled  to  form  the  habits,  customs,  and  pursuits  of  a 
people ;  and  you  have  then  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  moral 
•condition  by  the  agricultural,  whether  it  be  progressively  im- 
proving, under  system,  industry,  and  intelligence,  or  whether 
it  is  not  annually  retrograding. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  poor  man  is  •as  capable  of  morality  as 
the  rich.  This  is  all  true.  The  early  Romans  show  this,  but, 
though  they  were  reckoned  poor,  yet  were  they  rich,  because 
they  relied  on  agriculture  entirely^  and  lived  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  illustrate  our  principle  exactly  ;  for  no  people  were 
ever  more  moral,  and  none  were  ever  better  agriculturists  ;  and 
their  agricultural  systems  were  durable  and  improving,  and 
thereby  give  evidence  of  the  state  of  morals. 

When  lands  are  stationary  in  value,  or  of  uncertain  value, 
sometimes  improving  sometimes  depreciating,  and  the  neighbor- 
hood is  poor,  it  may  be  placed  on  the  order  of  the  wild  horses 
of  the  West.  They  exhibit  great  order,  and  are  orderly  in 
their  conduct,  yet  no  one  would  desire  such  morals  as  they  pos- 
sess. The  ignoble  herd  of  drones  might  aiford  some  idea  of  the 
condition  of  morals  among  a  people  who  have  been  long  settled, 
have  no  improving  system  of  agriculture.  Their  lands  are 
poor,  and  in  condition  neither  ascend  nor  descend,  but  in  a  long 
•course  of  time  are  dubious  as  to  their  value. 

It  cannot,  in  fact,  be  denied,  but  that  many  of  the  counties 
of  this  State,  judging  from  the  rule  already  laid  down  as  true, 
have  retrograded.  This  rule  of  the  increase  and  decrease  of 
population  may  be  regarded  as  infallible.  It  is  a  question 
whether  all  Maryland  has  not  rapidly  and  greatly  retrograded, 
and  to  a  lamentable  extent.  From  the  data  furnished,  it  will 
be  seen,  except  for  Baltimore,  we  should  have  lost  in  popula- 
tion. In  order,  then,  to  ascertain  whether  the  increase  of  pop- 
ulation in  Baltimore  is  evidence  of  improvement,  and  we  are 
improving,  it  should  be  ascertained  whether  the  increase  of  her 
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population  has  been  from  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  State^ 
or  whether  from  the  resources  of  other  regions  brought  into  the 
State.  If  the  latter,  then  we  have  retrograded  throughout  the 
Sta::e ;  if  the  former,  we  may,  to  some  extent,  have  improved, 
though  that  improvement  may  have  concentrated  in  Baltimore, 
and  become  a  monopoly,  from  the  action  of  our  system,  or  the 
casual  current  of  trade.  It  is  not  impossible  that  a  system 
of  internal  improvement  might  make  Baltimore  a  great  and 
flourishing  city,  while  the  rest  of  the  State  would  be,  as  to  her 
agricultural  and  other  conditions,  in  a  truly  deplorable  state, 
from  the  fact  that,  by  a  sufficient  supply  of  external  produce, 
thouo-h  nominally  belonging  to  Maryland,  Baltimore  would  be 
the  great  commercial  city  of  a  foreign  country. 

The  committee  think  that  the  removal  of  the  free  negroes 
would  exert  a  powerful  influence  towards  improving  our  moral 
condition,  and  thence  our  agricultural  and  other  conditions. 
As  they  now  are,  they  do  not  cultivate  property  and  improve 
any  part  of  the  earth ;  but  wherever  they  settle  they  act  as  a 
certain  exhauster  of  the  earth.  But  the  free  negroes  act  upon 
ac^riculture  by  another  process,  which,  though  indirect,  is  yet, 
nevertheless,  perhaps,  the  more  powerful. 

It  will,  perhaps,  not  be  denied  that  intelligence  is  one  of  the 
essentials  to  a  good  system  of  agriculture.  The  free  negroes 
are  brutally  ignorant,  and  influenced  by  no  pride  of  character. 
They  find  no  identity  of  feeling  with  any  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State,  except,  indeed,  it  be  with  those  who  are  in 
an  identical  condition.  There  is  an  attraction  between  things 
of  the  same  character,  and  a  repulsion  between  things  of  oppo- 
site qualities.  Viewed  thus,  it  will  be  found  that  the  poor  white 
classes  of  the  population  would  be  drawn  more  strongly  to  the 
free  colored  population  than  to  the  wealthier  white  classes  ;  and 
there  will  be  found  a  stronger  attraction  betAveen  the  free  col- 
ored population  and  the  poorer  classes  of  the  population  of  the 
State  than  between  the  slaves  and  free  negroes,  from  the  fact 
that  the  latter  are  placed  in  a  greater  dissimilarity  of  condition. 
It  will  be  found,  also,  that  the  character  of  the  white  mechanic 
is  much  injured  and  his  means  of  living  and  independence  im- 
paired by  the  existence  among  us  of  the  free  negroes.  The 
latter  seek  employment  on  very  moderate  terms,  execute  badly, 
and  expend  their  earnings  in  immoral  pursuits,  and  in  this  way 
are  constantly  forcing  the  poor  classes  of  white  citizens  on  a 
level  with  themselves,  and  greatly  injure  their  character  and 
efficiency  as  workmen,  and  their  elevated  standing  as  citizens. 
In  fine  this  monopoly  of  mechanical  labor,  which  exists  in  some 
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places  in  favor  of  the  free  liegro,  because  of  the  reduced  price 
of  his  labor,  begets  a  dependence  upon  him  of  the  poor  white 
mechanic,  and  operates  powerfully,  from  an  identity  of  condi- 
tion. 

But  the  existence  of  the  free  negroes  among  us  operates  im- 
morally by  another  process.  Our  children  are  necessarily 
nursed  by,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  raised  with  the  slave.  The 
latter  is  now  subject  to  a  two-fold  influence — that  of  the  master, 
and  that  of  the  free  negro.  Between  the  master  and  slave,  as 
a  general  rule,  there  is  a  repellant  power,  and  the  slave  is  ruled 
by  force,  and  will  avoid  all  he  can  the  power  by  which  he  is 
enslaved ;  while  he  is  attracted,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  free 
negro,  from  similarity  of  condition.  In  this  manner,  all  the 
immorality  of  the  free  negro  is  transferred  to  the  offsprino-  of 
the  free  white  citizen,  to  operate  as  an  antagonist  to  the  morals, 
conduct,  example,  precepts,  and  improvements  of  the  parent. 
It  will  not  be  denied  that  ignorance  is  productive,  indeed, 
the  ever  certain  and  prolific  parent  of  immorality  and  every 
evil  quality.  Such  is  emphatically  the  condition  of  the  free 
negro.  Hardly  a  session  of  the  Legislature  passes  that  some 
law  is  not  enacted  restricting  them  in  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges. In  fact,  their  present  condition  is  one  of  both  mental 
and  physical  incarceration,  or  enchaining  ;  or  they  are  now 
existing  in  a  social  dungeon,  and  every  act  of  the  Legislature 
renders  that  dungeon  more  dismal,  damp,  and  gloomy.  Their 
situation  also  renders  them  inimical  to  the  white  man  of  elevated 
standing,  whether  that  standing  proceed  from  wealth  or  other 
causes,  and,  imparting  their  dispositions  to  the  slave,  there  is 
produced  a  perpetual  estrangement  between  master  and  servant ; 
and  although  this  estrangement  be  secret  and  unseen,  yet  its 
efiects  are  felt  and  operate  most  forcibly.  Such  a  condition 
renders  the  state  of  the  slave  worse  than  it  otherwise  Avould  be, 
and  is  preparing  and  maturing  materials  which,  upon  the  most 
favorable  opportunity,  will  explode  with  the  most  destructive 
consequences. 

But  if  the  free  negro  be  immoral  in  character,  or  rather  if 
that  be  the  fruit  of  his  existence  among  us,  it  is  daily  increased 
just  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  their  number.  Thus,  a 
degree  of  immorality  which  in  one  man  would  be  unobserved, 
or  not  injurious,  would  in  a  multitude  be  ruinous.  And  these 
creatures  are  speedily  gaining  upon  the  white  population  in 
number,  and  thereby  everything  Avorthless,  useless,  slavish, 
hostile,  immoral,  and  destructive  in  the  social  system  is  rapidly 
subduing  and  bringing  to  their  own  level  everything  that  ought 
to  be  excellent,  peaceful,  moral,  and  improving. 
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Thei-e  arc  doubts  entertained  by  some  as  to  the  constitU' 
tional  power  of  the  Legislature  to  cause  the  removal  of  the  free 
negroes.  This  is  certainly  a  dangerous  doctrine.  If  it  should 
prevail  and  impress  itself  upon  the  public  mind,  it  might  lead 
to  the  most  injuriou?^  consequences.  It  would  add  to  the  sta- 
bility of  the  condition  of  the  free  negroes,  and  give  to  them 
more  boldness  in  their  views  and  plans  of  evil,  and  add  to  the 
activity,  efficiency,  and  certainty  af  their  action,  while  the  white 
population  would  become  more  timid  and  uncertain  in  their 
views  and  conduct,  and  placed  almost  at  the  mercy  of  the  free 
negro,  and  particularly  when  the  free  negro  is  so  rapidly  in- 
creasing upon  them  in  number.  But  the  prevalence  of  the 
opinion  that  it  was  unconstitutional  to  remove  them  against 
their  consent,  would  be  attended  with  other  most  pernicious 
consequences.  It  would  neutralize  the  efforts,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  the  white  population  for  intellectual,  moral,  and 
other  improvements,  by  producing  an  action  of  timidity  in  the 
operations  of  the  white  man ;  and,  by  the  increase  of  their 
numbers  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  Avhite  citizen,  immo' 
rality  is  rapidly  gaining  upon  morality— -just  as  a  river  of 
limpid  water  is  polluted  and  contaminated  by  the  waters  of  a 
larger  river  pouring  ceaselessly  into  it. 

This  Inst  is  our  condition  at  this  time  throughout  the  State^ 
but  more  particularly  in  the  lower  counties.  There  is  a  strug- 
gle for  the  mastery  in  morals  and  all  that  is  good  and  excellent 
on  the  part  of  the  white  man,  and  all  that  is  ignorant  and  con- 
sequently immoral  on  the  part  of  the  free  colored  man.  No 
man  can  doubt  for  a  moment  as  to  the  result,  and  more  partic- 
ularly when  there  is  so  rapid  an  increase  of  the  free  colored 
man,  and  so  rapid  a  decrease  of  the  white  man. 

The  result  of  this  contest  for  the  mastery  between  the  free 
colored  population  and  the  white  population  may  be  shown  by 
a  very  simple  though  certain  illustration  ;  indeed,  it  is  a  demon- 
stration. Suppose  two  rivers,  or  rather  runs,  one  of  which  is 
a  stream  of  water  called  pure,  but  having  impurities,  with  an 
irresistible  tendency  to  impurity— -a  tendency  as  certain  as  the 
upward  flight  of  the  spark.  The  other  stream  is  wholly  foul 
and  polluted,  with  a  tendency  to  greater  impurity,  irresistible, 
and  that  tendency  increases  by  casting  in  constant  materials 
to  increase  the  polluting  quality.  Now,  the  impure  stream  is 
rapidly  increasing  in  the  bulk  of  its  waters,  while  the  pure 
stream  is  with  equal  rapidity  decreasing.  Can  any  man  doubt 
as  to  the  result  that  the  polluted  stream  will  speedily  destroy 
the  purer  one  ?     And  this  is  our  condition  at  this  moment,  or 
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the  condition  of  the  two  distinct  races  among  us,  or  that  com' 
pose  our  society,  that  are  free. 

But  the  committee  would  contend  that  they  are  not  citizens, 
nor  are  they  half  or  demi-oitizens.  There  cannot  be  such  a 
condition  as  a  half  citizen,  because  you  cannot  carve  out,  or 
divide,  or  give  way  in  part,  or  break  in  pieces,  the  rights  which 
form  the  social  compact.  They  are  one  and  inseparable.  If 
a  man  enters  our  community,  and  we  grant  him  the  privilege 
of  remaining,  on  certain  conditions,  he  is  not  strictly  a  citizen, 
but  is  the  creature  of  the  social  compact.  He  is  dependent 
upon  its  action,  and  has  his  privileged  being  from  that  source. 
If  he  were  to  violate  the  privilege  granted  him,  he  could  be 
respectfully  expelled. 

This  is  believed  to  be  the  condition  of  the  free  negroes. 
They  were  allowed  to  have  freedom  on  the  grounds  of  their 
benefit ;  because  freedom  is  considered  a  blessing,  and  generally 
produces  blessings.  In  this  case,  however,  the  object  of  the 
law  has  failed.  They  are  in  a  worse  condition  than  when  in  a 
state  of  slavery,  and  they  are  of  a  decided  injury  to  those  who 
have  given  them  their  freedom — an  injury  in  a  moral,  civil, 
political,  intellectual,  and  agricultural  point  of  view.  The  law, 
then,  giving  them  liberty  to  remain  here  with  certain  privileges 
has  signally  failed,  and,  on  that  ground,  its  repeal  and  their 
expulsion  would  be  justified. 

But,  then,  they  do  not  derive  their  rights  from  the  Constitu- 
tion. They  had  no  part  in  the  formation  of  our  Government, 
They  are  not  members  of  our  community.  They  enjoy  no 
rights  of  citizens ;  and  those  which  they  do  enjoy,  are  more  of 
the  natural  right  than  that  of  the  citizen.  And  it  is  certainly 
a  phenomenon  in  legislation,  that  a  race  of  individuals  should 
be  found  holding  their  natural  rights  by  the  consent  of  the 
people  among  whom  they  live.  It  is  certainly  a  first  principle 
in  law  that  the  power  which  creates  must  ever  uncreate.  The 
free  negroes  have  their  independent  existence,  by  the  consent 
of  the  Government  of  Maryland,  and  that  Government  has  the 
right,  at  any  time,  to  repeal  the  law  giving  them  their  separate 
existence,  or  their  special  privileges.  It  would  be,  perhaps, 
the  strangest  anomaly  ever  heard  of,  that  a  Government  should 
not  have  the  power  to  repeal  an  act  which  it  had  passed  for  a 
specific  purpose,  and  that,  too,  when  the  act  had  signally /ai7e<^ 
to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  its  creation. 

The  free  negroes  are  the  creatures  of  the  law,  the  beings  of 
special  statutes,  and  not  members  of  the  body  politic.  We  con- 
stantly pass  acts  taking  away  a  portion  of  their  privileges,  and 
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it  would  be  extraordinary  if  we   cannot  take  away  the  whole 
when  we  take  away  a  part. 

The  committee  have  reported  a  bill  for  the  removal  of  the 
free  negroes  from  Charles  county.  They  propose,  by  that  bill, 
to  compel  the  negroes  themselves  to  aid  in  procuring  means  for 
their  removal.  They  propose  to  sell  them  out,  until  they  shall 
have  earned  a  sufficiency  to  transport  them  from  the  State,  if 
they  are  found  in  the  county  after  a  certain  time.  This  they 
believe  to  be  politic  and  humane.  It  is  politic,  by  relieving 
the  county  from  the  burden  of  transportation  ;  and  humane, 
because  their  condition  is  made  better  by  putting  them  to  work, 
and  there  is  something,  at  the  same  time,  added  to  the  general 
property  of  the  State,  as  the  fruits  of  their  labor. 

The  committee  think  that  energetic  efforts  ought  to  be  made 
for  their  removal.  They  believe  to  incur  some  expense  for 
their  removal  would  be  economy  ;  because  it  would  improve  the 
morals  and  mechanical  skill  of  a  certain  class  of  our  citizens, 
and  would  add  to  the  general  improvement  of  morals,  and,  con- 
sequently, to  industry,  and  thence  to  wealth. 

The  extract  from  one  of  the  colonization  reports,  and  the 
experience  of  every  one,  conclusively  shows  that  their  present 
condition  is  far  worse  than  that  of  the  slave  in  morals,  in  the 
enjoyments  of  comfort,  and,  indeed,  in  ease  of  life  in  old  age. 
Then,  the  committee  would  most  respectfully  urge  their  imme- 
diate removal  by  the  most  energetic  means,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  and  efficient  system  of  education  ;  and 
the  fruits  of  education  will  act  without  alloy  for  our  social  and 
moral  improvement.  And  then  will  be  fully  exemplified  the  truth 
and  efficacy  of  the  infallible  maxim,  that  knowledge  rejjroduces 
morality,  morality  reproduces   industry,  industry  reproduces 

wealth. 

ROBERT  S.  REEDER,  Chairman. 


REPORT 

Of  the  Select  Committee^,  consisting  of  the  Delegates  of  Charles 
county,  relative  to  the  removal  of  the  free  people  of  color  of 
Charles  county,  at  the  December  session  of  1845. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  the  re- 
moval  of  the  free  people  of  color  of  Charles  county,  beg  leave 
to  report : 

That  they  have  examined  this  question  with  all  the  care  and 
investigation  due  to  a  question  of  such  vital  importance  to  the 
moral  and  legal  integrity  of  our  State.  It  is  a  question  which 
is  regarded  as  of  deep  interest  to  the  ultimate  prosperity  of  our 
State,  by  every  citizen  within  her  borders  ;  and,  by  almost 
unanimous  consent,  the  institution  of  free  negroes  is  considered 
an  intense  and  growing  evil.  All  are  agreed,  that  if  they  could 
be  removed  beyond  the  limits  of  our  State,  it  would  be  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  our  every  interest ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  their  removal,  various  propositions  have  been  suggest- 
ed, all  of  which  are,  perhaps,  destined  to  prove  illusory  and 
ineffectual.  It  will  be  found,  also,  that  there  are  different 
views  entertained  in  different  parts  of  the  State  on  this  subject, 
and,  for  this  reason,  the  committee  will  present  their  plan, 
which,  they  hope,  will  prove  effectual,  for  their  own  county; 
and  they  also  entertain  and  express  the  hope  that  it  will  meet 
with  general  approbation. 

The  State  has  appropriated  an  annual  fund  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  colony  in  Africa. 
Notwithstanding  this  appropriation,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
colony  by  means  of  it,  we  find  that  they  are  now  growing,  and 
always  have  grown,  with  a  steady  and  ceaseless  growth  up  to 
this  time.  It  will,  indeed,  be  found  to  be  the  fact,  upon  due 
examination,  that  they  have  increased  much  more  rapidly 
throughout  the  State,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  Union,  thai! 
they  have  been  colonized.  It  is  manifest,  from  this  fact,  and 
from  an  invincible  indisposition  on  their  part  to  remove,  there 
must  be  some  means  extraneous  of  the  power  of  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society  applied  to  effect  their  removal.  It  is  generally 
known,  and,  indeed,  the  testimony  of  the  Colonization  Society, 
obtained  through  its  agents,  proves  that  they  are  resolved  not 
to  remove,  unless  some  compulsory  means  be  adopted  for  that 
purpose. 

The  colony  in  Africa  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  furnish  a 
solution  of  the  problem  of  their  capacity  or  incapacity  to  gov- 
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ern  themselves  and  improve ;  and  it  will  be  found,  after  full 
experiment,  that  their  capacity  for  self-government  and  im- 
provement will  depend  upon  their  possession  of  the  faculty  of 
invention  or  of  discovering  new  truths.  Without  this  facul- 
ty, they  will  prove  themselves  incapable  of  self-government 
and  improvement. 

There  are  strong  objections  entertained  against  their  remo- 
val by  force,  on  the  ground  of  humanity,  while  some  believe 
that  to  do  so  would  be  unconstitutional.  This_  committee  as- 
sume the  position,  and  believe  it  correct,  that  it  would  be  the 
fullness  of  humanity  to  transport  them  to  Africa,  without  their 
consent,  and  that  the  State  has  a  perfect  right  to  dispose  of 
them  as  she  may  think  best  for  their  and  her  own  interests. 
This  last  position  is  clear.  It  is  by  many  believed  they  are 
freemen  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution,  and,  for  this  reason,  no 
forcible  action  could  be  had  against  them,  except  by  a  change 
of  that  instrument.  This  is  a  dangerous  doctrine,  and  if  it 
were  permitted  to  prevail  and  impress  itself  upon  public  opin- 
ion, it  would  result  in  the  most  dangerous  consequences.  It 
would  firmly  fasten  them  upon  us  beyond  the  hope  of  our  ever 
obtaining  relief  from  any  source.  Indeed,  for  a  manifest  rea- 
son, it  would  endanger  the  institution  of  slavery ;  for,  if  we 
were  to  attempt  a  change  of  the  Constitution,  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  their  removal,  opposing  elements  in  our  community 
might  effect  the  destruction  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  Avhile 
such  a  removal,  through  the  medium  of  a  change,  was  sought 
to  be  achieved. 

This  committee  assume  this  position,  and  they  do  so  without 
qualification  or  reservation — that  they  are  exclusively  the  crea- 
tures of  the  law,  and  that  from  this  source  arose  all  their 
rights  as  freemen.  Under  our  structure  of  government,  by 
statutory  laiv,  they  are  property,  permitted  to  run  at  large  in 
*,he  community.  The  only  right  which  they  possess  above  the 
statute,  and  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution,  is  that  which  they 
possessed  while  in  a  state  of  slavery.  It  grows  out  of  that 
clause  in  the  Constitution  which  guarantees  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  State  of  Maryland  the  right  of  trial  by  jury.  This  right 
the  slave  always  has  and  does  now  possess,  to  the  extent  that 
he  can  be  brought  within  the  action  of  a  court  of  justice.  This 
right,  synonymous  with  that  which  the  slave  possesses,  the  free 
negro  possesses,  as  the  only  one  which  he  can  claim  by  virtue 
of  the  Constitution ;  all  others,  being  the  fruits  of  his  manu- 
mission, spring  from  legislative  enactments  exclusively.  Thus, 
the  right  of  freedom  itself,  the  right  of  suing  and  being  sued, 
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the  right  of  holding  and  inheriting  property,  and  all  others  of 
a  kindred  character,  are  primarily  and  entirely  the  beings  of 
iaiv,  and  for  this  reason  are  liable  to  be  altered,  abolished,  en- 
larged, or  diminished,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Legislature. 

It  will  hardly  be  denied  by  any  one  of  ordinary  intelligence 
that,  if  there  exists  the  power  to  alter  the  law,  the  power 
of  repeal  is  a  necessary  consequence.  Indeed,  this  is  a  con- 
version of  the  truth ;  for  the  power  to  alter  or  amend  is  a  natu- 
ral and  unavoidable  result  of  the  power  to  repeal  or  destroy, 
unless  the  tribunal  authorized  to  alter  or  amend  has  such  a 
power  by  grant.  In  this  case,  however,  no  such  restriction 
exists  in  reference  to  the  right  of  the  Legislature  to  alter  or 
amend,  because  the  authority  to  give  the  freedom  was  not  a 
derivative  authority,  but  was  properly  a  creative  authority. 
If  the  Legislature  had  derived  the  power  to  grant  freedom  from 
another  tribunal,  and  not  from  the  people,  the  case  would  be 
altered ;  for,  in  the  case  of  the  exercise  of  a  derivative  author- 
ity, the  Legislature  would  have  acted  as  the  agent  of  another, 
and  been  restricted  in  its  authority,  and  could  not  have  gone 
beyond  the  terms  of  the  grant.  But,  in  this  case,  the  people 
have  given  this  freedom  by  law,  because  the  Legislature,  which 
passed  the  law,  acted  as  the  agent  of  the  people,  and  the  acts 
of  the  agent  and  the  principal  are  the  same.  Here,  then,  exists 
the  power  not  only  to  alter  or  amend,  but  to  repeal  or  destroy, 
on  the  rule  that  must  by  every  one  be  conceded  to  be  correct, 
that  the  power  which  creates  must  ever  uncreate.  We  con- 
stantly restrain  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  original  rights 
given  by  law ;  limitations  are  imposed  upon  their  egress  and 
regress  to  and  from  the  State ;  restrictions  are  affixed  to  their 
right  of  holding  and  using  firearms ;  and  there  never  has  been, 
nor  could  there  be,  an  attempt  made  legitimately  to  set  a  limit 
to  the  power  of  imposing  restrictions  upon  them.  And  this  is 
an  authority  which  never  has  been,  and  never  can  be,  exercised 
towards  a  citizen,  under  the  Constitution,  which  giv^3  equal 
rights  to  all  within  their  peculiar  and  appropriate  sphere,  and 
exclusive  advantages  to  none.  They  are,  then,  clearly  legal 
inhabitants,  and  not  constitutional  citizens,  and  are  rightly  and 
only  constitutional  inhabitants  of  the  State  to  the  extent  alone 
they  were  so  before  they  were  manumitted. 

It  is  manifest,  from  the  nature  of  our  Government,  that  they 
cannot  claim  their  free  rights  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution.  If 
they  could  do  so,  they  could  only  derive  such  rights  from  com- 
pact, for  our  Bill  of  Rights  declares  our  Government  is  /ounded 
in  compact.     To  have  derived  their  freedom,  then,  from  the 
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Constitution,  ihej  must  have  been  free  at  the  time  our  Consti- 
tution was  adopted — must  have  been  on  equal  terms  with  the 
whites — been  represented  in  the  Convention,  and  united  in  the 
compact  which  produced  our  Constitution.  That  they  were  in 
such  a  situation,  no  man  who  has  any  regard  to  his  reputation 
will  assert. 

But  this  committee  assume,  with  full  confidence,  that  the  act 
giving  them  their  freedom  is  clearly  unconstitutional.  Our 
Government  is  founded  in  equality,  for,  by  an  express  provision 
in  our  Bill  of  Rights,  and,  indeed,  by  the  force  of  the  elementary 
genius  of  our  Government,  no  monopolies  or  inequalities  shall 
be  granted  or  enforced,  because  they  would  be  against  the 
elementary  structure  of  the  Government.  Indeed,  it  must  bo 
conceded  by  all,  that  the  genius  of  our  institutions  of  govern- 
ment is  perfect  equality  to  all  within  their  legitimate  and  ap- 
propriate sphere,  and  exclusive  advantages  to  none.  The  in- 
stitution of  slavery  as  property  antedates  and  is  protected  by 
the  Constitution,  and  our  social  organization  is  of  the  same 
origin  and  condition.  How,  then,  can  you  grant  to  one  slave 
exclusive  privileges,  while  others  are  retained  in  bondage  ? 
You  carve  out  of  the  social  compact,  of  which  slavery  as  prop- 
erty is  a  component,  certain  privileges,  and  confer  them  on  a 
portion  of  this  property^  while  the  other  portion  is  retained  in 
slavery.  This  is  utterly  at  war  with  our  social  organization 
and  the  genius  of  our  Government,  as  they  are  protected  and 
maintained  by  the  Constitution.  But  the  answer  is  made  by 
pome,  that  it  is  not  a  privilege  conferred  on  the  slave,  but  that 
it  is  a  grant  to  the  master,  who  gives  the  freedom  or  unequal 
and  superior  advantages.  This  is  doing  indirectly  what  can- 
not be  done  directly  ;  and  if  it  could  not  be  given  directly  to 
the  slave,  because  under  our  peculiar  form  of  government  un- 
social and  unconstitutional,  it  could  not  be  given  indirectly,  or 
through  an  agent. 

But,  again,  it  is  answered,  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  do 
what  he  pleases  with  his  own  property.  This  is  true,  if  he  vio- 
lates no  social,  or  legal,  or  constitutional  right  of  another.  But 
no  man  can  so  dispose  of  his  property  as  to  grant  exclusive 
benefits  to  one  class,  while  they  are  denied  to  another.  There 
is  another  aspect  of  this  question  which  makes  it  still  more  con- 
clusive. No  man  shall  so  deal  with  his  property  as  to  injure 
that  of  his  neighbor ;  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  government 
to  graiat  such  a  right.  Our  Government,  from  its  free  consti- 
tution, cannot  give  power  to  one  class  to  use  property  to  the 
injury  of  another  class.     In  this  case,  the  manumission  effected 
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by  legislative  enactment  has  proved  an  injury  to  the  slave,  for 
the  example  and  condition  of  the  free  negro  arc  directly  calcu- 
lated to  impair  the  efficacy  and  weaken   the   hond   of  slavery, 
and,  by  this  process,  the  free  negro,  by  manumission,  is  work- 
ing a  continual  injury  to  slave  property.     The  Legislature,  the 
executor  of  the  State  Government,  could  not  grant  the  power 
to  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  or  to  any  class,  to  dam  up  a  stream 
of  water,  so  as  wantonly  to  gratify  a  feeling   of   false   philan- 
thropy, and  without  redress  to  injure  the  property  of  another  •, 
and   even   if  a  general  law  should  work  such  consequences  it 
would  be  unconstitutional.     If  a  general  privilege,  of  which  all, 
if  they  saw  fit,  could  avail  themselves,  and  only  a  few  should 
use  it,  and  the  result  of  the   use  was  a  clear  injury  to  others, 
who  did  not  use  it,  it  would  be  palpably  unconstitutional.  Thus, 
those  rights  which  now  exist  as  to  slavery  are  primary  and  fun- 
damental rights,  antedating   the   Constitution,  founded  in  ele- 
mentary compact,  and,  when  there  are  privileges  given  which 
conflict  with  such   rights   so  founded  in   elementary  compact, 
such  privileges  must  yield  to  the  elementary  right,  though  such 
privileges  should  be  the  fruit  of  a  general  law ;  because  you 
cannot  force  citizens  holding  positive  rights  protected  only  by 
the  Constitution  to  yield  them  to  mere  legal  rights.     Thus,  the 
institution  of  slavery  is  an  individual  and  primary  right,  ante- 
dating the  Constitution,  and  only  protected,  and  not  controlled, 
by  the  latter ;  and  that  of  the  free  negro  is  a  legal  right,  and, 
in  a  conflict,  the  latter  must  yield  to  the  former  ;  and  the  idle, 
uncontrolled  existence  of  the  free  negro  is  doing  an  injury  to 
the  slave,  the  constitutionally  protected  'property  of  the  master. 
An  unconstitutional  act  may  be  tested  as  well  by  the  conse- 
quences as  by  its  direct  conflict  with  the  Constitution.     You 
cannot  compel  the  citizen  to  comply  with  the  provisions   of  an 
act,  although  it  is   general,  if  there   are  private  and  primary 
rights  held  under  the  protection  and  paramount  to  the  Consti- 
tution, contrary  to  the  consequences  of  the  general  act.     Thus, 
slavery  is  a  primary  and  social  private  right,  protected  and  not 
controlled  by  the  Constitution  ;  and,  when  you  pass  an  act  al- 
lowing manumission,  every  man  is  not  and  cannot  be  hound  to 
manumit,   and,  indeed,  you   cannot   compel   any  one  to   do  so 
against  his   own  wishes.     If  his  property  in    and   use   of  the 
negro,  or  in  and  use  of  anything,  works  a  nuisance  to  a  neigh- 
bor, or  to  the  community,  the  redress  is  through  the  courts  of 
justice,  and,  in  a  conflict,  the  granted  and  weaker  right  must 
yield  to  the   primary,  social,  and  stronger  right ;   and   conse- 
quently, the  right  of  freedom  by  manumission  must  yield,  in  a 
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collision  mth.  the  right  of  slavery,  the  latter  being  founded  in 
fundamental  compact,  Avhich  is  the  highest  right  a  citizen  can 
possess. 

If  there  is  stronger  or  constitutional  right,  and  there  is  a 
weaker  one,  and  the  latter  injures  the  former,  there  is  a  clear 
unconstitutionality.  That  the  institution  of  slavery  and  of  the 
free  negroes  are  in  direct  conflict,  no  one  will  deny ;  and  then, 
the  institution  of  slavery  being  constitutional,  that  of  the  free 
negro  must  be  unconstitutional.  Light  is  not  darkness.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  the  institution  of  the  free  negro  is 
a  nuisance.  It  will  hardly  be  denied  that,  if  an  act,  even 
general  in  its  provisions,  should  produce  a  nuisance,  it  would 
be  unconstitutional,  and,  in  such  a  case,  the  Legislature  would 
not  only  have  the  right  but  be  bound  to  repeal  it  and  remove 
the  injury.  If  there  was  in  the  State  of  Maryland  but  one 
individual  who  held  slaves,  such  holding  would  be  under  the 
protection  of  the  Constitution,  and,  consequently,  a  social  and 
stronger  right ;  and  although  there  should  be  but  one  slave 
owner  in  the  State,  if  the  institution  of  free  negroes  Avas  ad- 
verse in  any  manner  to  his  interest  in  his  slaves,  you  could  not 
compel  him  to  yield ;  for,  although  he  should  be  the  only  slave- 
holder, yet  his  right  is  constitutional  and  primary,  and  conse- 
quently a  stronger  right.  The  free  negro  has  no  part  in  the 
social  compact,  except  to  the  extent  that  he  possesses  it  with" 
the  slave — such,  for  instance,  as  the  right  of  trial  by  jury, 
whenever  and  in  those  cases  where  a  slave  can  be  brought  with- 
in the  action  of  a  court  of  justice. 

But  there  are  those  who  rely  upon  two  clauses  in  cur  Bill  of 
Rights  as  guaranteeing  to  the  free  negro  constitutional  rights, 
^^he  first  is  in  these  words : 

"  That  every  freeman,  for  any  injury  done  him,  in  his  person 
or  property,  ought  to  have  remedy  by  the  course  of  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  ought  to  have  justice  and  right  freely  without 
sale,  fully  without  any  denial,  and  freely  without  delay,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  land." 

The  next  clause  upon  which  reliance  is  placed  is  in  these 
words : 

"  That  no  freeman  ought  to  be  taken,  or  imprisoned,  or  de- 
prived of  his  freehold,  liberty,  or  privileges,  or  outlawed,  or 
exiled,  or  in  any  manner  destroyed,  disfranchised  of  his  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by 
the  law  of  the  land." 

It  must  be  conceded,  it  is  clear,  that  the  free  negro  did  not 
participate  in  the  formation  of  these  clauses,  nor,  by  constitu- 
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tional  compact,  give  his  consent  to  them  ;  and  hence,  he  cannot 
derive  any  benefit  from  them  as  a  party  to  the  compact  -which 
exists  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution.  The  view  generally  enter- 
tained on  this  subject  is,  that  the  word  freeman,  by  constitu- 
tional signification,  embraces  free  negroes.  This  view  is  cer- 
tainly incorrect,  for  reasons  already  given ;  and,  if  this  word  is 
not  so  far  applicable  to  them  as  to  give  them  the  rights  ex- 
pressed in  the  two  clauses,  then  all  those  rights  enumerated  in 
each  clause,  to  wit — "  injuries  done  him  in  his  person  and 
property,  and  being  taken  or  imprisoned,  or  deprived  of  his 
freehold,  liberty,  or  privileges,  or  outlawed,  or  exiled,  or  in  any 
manner  destroyed  or  disfranchised  of  his  life,  liberty,  or  prop- 
erty," do  not  belong  to  them  as  free  citizens  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

It  is  needless  to  argue  the  question,  as  we  have  high  autho- 
rity, which  is  conclusive  on  this  subject.  Thus,  if  the  Consti- 
tution should  declare  that  e\exj  freeman  should  vote,  and  it 
was  judicially  decided  that  the  word/reemaw  did  not  embrace 
free  negroes,  to  entitle  them  to  the  right  of  suffrage,  it  would 
be  a  decision  that  no  other  right  enumerated  in  the  Constitu- 
tion or  Bill  of  Rights  as  belonging  to  freemen  could  belong  to 
free  negres  by  force  of  that  word.  This  is  settled  by  a  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  although  it  is  not 
absolute  authority  in  this  State,  yet,  coming  as  it  does,  from  a 
judicial  tribunal  distinguished  for  its  legal  learning,  it  ought  to 
be  conclusive,  and  more  particularly  when  that  judicial  tribunal 
is  located  in  a  region  with  every  disposition  prevalent  to  favor 
the  free  negroes.  It  is  the  case  of  Hobbs  and  others  vs.  Fogg, 
in  1837,  contained  in  Wall's  Reports  Pennsylvania  Decisions, 
page  553.  In  this  case,  a  negro  had  offered  to  vote  at  an 
election,  and  his  vote  was  rejected,  and  the  judges  of  election 
determined  he  had  not,  and  could  not  have,  a  right  to  vote. 
The  negro  sued  the  judges  for  damages,  and  the  case  was  car- 
ried to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  and  by  that  tribu- 
nal, Gibson,  chief  justice,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
it  was  determined  that  neither  a  negro  or  mulatto  could  vote, 
and  that,  in  fact,  the  right  of  suffrage  could  not  be  conferred 
on  them.  The  clause  in  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  under 
which  the  negro  claimed  the  right  to  vote  was  synonymous  with 
that  in  our  own,  which  we  have  quoted.     It  was  in  these  words  : 

"  In  elections  by  the  citizens,  every  freeman,  of  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  having  resided  in  the  State  two  years  before 
the  election,  and  having,  in  that  time,  paid  a  State  or  county 
tax,  shall  enjoy  the  rights  of  an  elector." 
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After  having  determined  that,  under  the  State  Constitution) 
tlie  negro  could  not  vote,  he  then  uses  this  language,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  freedom  and  citizenship  of  the  negro  : 

"  Yet  it  is  proper  to  say,  that  the  second  section  of  the  fourth 
article  of  the  Federal  Constitution  presents  an  obstacle  to  the 
political  freedom  of  the  negro,  which  seems  to  be  insuperable. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  citizenship,  as  well  as  freedom,  is 
a  constitutional  qualification ;  and  how  it  could  be  conferred  so 
as  to  overbear  the  laws  imposing  countless  disabilities  on  him 
in  other  States  is  a  problem  of  difficult  solution." 

He  cannot  thus  be  clothed  with  the  rights  of  a  constitutional 
freeman,  and  all  the  rights  that  he  can  possess  and  enjoy  as  a 
freeman  are  creatures  of  the  laiv,  and  subject  to  the  unqualified 
control  of  the  power  that  gave  them.  They  are  property  per- 
mitted to  go  at  large,  and  legal  residents,  subject  to  the  will 
and  power  of  the  creative  authority ;  and  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution imposes  an  insuperable  barrier  to  their  citizenship  in  one 
State,  unless  the  same  privilege  was  granted  in  all  the  States, 
by  a  change  in  that  instrument. 

The  free  negro  policy  or  institution  is  of  no  less  importance 
than  that  of  any  other  institution  or  policy  in  our  State.  Our 
systems  of  internal  improvement  and  education  are  not  des- 
tined to  work  out  for  us  more  serious  consequences.  The  free 
negro  has  received  his  position  and  his  rights  from  the  solem- 
nity of  legal  enactment.  The  institution  has  been  running  on- 
ward for  many  years,  and  is  now  seventy  thousand  strong.  It 
is  remarkable  that  this  Legislature  has,  by  its  own  act,  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  of  its  effects.  There  is  now  on  our  statute 
book  an  act  which  is  declaratory  of  its  eflfect,  and  in  its  sense 
and  intention  shows  the  efiect  of  the  institution  or  policy. 
Thus  showing,  as  a  continuous  and  living  fact,  that  the  conse- 
quences of  the  manumission  of  slaves  have  inadvertently  drawn 
the  Legislature  into  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  eifects  of 
that  policy.     It  is  in  these  words : 

"  That,  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  deemed  a 
high  offence  against  the  supreynacy  of  this  State  for  any  per- 
son knowingly  to  circulate,  or  in  any  way  knowingly  assist  in 
circulating  among  the  inhabitants  thereof,  any  pictorial  repre- 
sentation, or  any  pamphlet,  newspaper,  handwriting,  or  other 
paper,  printed  or  written,  of  an  inflammatory  character,  hav- 
ing a  TENDENCY  to  Create  discontent  among  and  stir  up  to  in- 
surrection the  people  of  color  of  this  State  ;  and  that  every 
person  that  shall  be  duly  convicted  of  this  offence  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  felony,  and  shall  be  sentenced  to  undergo  a  con- 
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liiiement  iu  the  pouiteutiary  ot"  this  State  for  a  period  of  tiuU' 
not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  twenty  years  from  the  time  of 
sentence  heing  pronounced  on  such  oftender." — 1835. 

This  act  presents  a  singular  position  of  the  Legislature  itself. 
It  punishes  with  confinement  in  the  penitentiary  any  individual 
who  shall,  by  ^^  pictorial  representations  or  by  newspapers, 
create  discontent"  among  the  colored  population,  and  yet  this 
same  Legislature  tolerates  the  actual  presence  of  the  free  ne- 
groes, to  produce  these  very  consequences  which,  by  the  above 
act,  are  punished  as  a  felony.  There  is  suspended  against  the 
walls  of  this  House  a  pictorial  representation  of  Washington 
receiving  the  articles  of  capitulation  at  Yorktown.  The  paint- 
ing or  pictorial  representation  conveys  an  idea  of  the  deed  per- 
formed ;  but,  if  we  had  been  present  to  witness  the  living  scene, 
how  much  more  powerful  would  it  operate  upon  the  senses. 
Such  is  the  result  of  the  institution  of  the  free  negro.  If  any 
one  should  set  up  at  the  different  public  places  in  the  State 
paintings  or  pictorial  representations  of  such  a  character  as  to 
excite  discontent,  all  would  agree  he  was  within  the  provisions 
of  the  act ;  and  this  very  Legislature  tolerates  the  actual  ex- 
istence of  the  free  negro  himself  to  produce  this  very  discon- 
tent. And  yet  we  have  seventy  thousand  free  negroes  in  the 
midst  of  our  slaves,  in  such  a  state  of  idleness  and  absolute 
freedom,  and  that,  too,  in  full  view  of  the  slave,  while  the  lat- 
ter is  engaged  in  his  daily  and  wearisome  labor.  Here,  then, 
we  might  truly  say,  that  the  clear  meaning  and  intention  of 
this  act  show  what  has  already  been  said,  that  the  presence  of 
the  free  negro  is  doing  a  manifest  injury  to  the  slaveholders, 
by  working  out  and  inciting  a  constant  discontent  in  the  slave ; 
for  surely,  the  living,  acting  negro  himself,  in  the  presence  of 
the  slave,  is  stronger  and  acts  more  powerfully  upon  the  senses 
than  any  pictorial  representation  could  do. 

There  is  yet  another  act  which  is  equally  as  strong  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  position  assumed  on  this  subject.  It  is  the 
act  of  1831,  by  which  the  Colonization  Society  was  established. 
It  prohibits  the  further  manumission  of  slaves,  unless  they  shall 
be  sent  beyond  the  State.  This  provision  leads  to  one  of  two 
conclusions — either  the  State  has  determined  the  institution  of 
free  negroes  to  be  a  nuisance,  or  else  the  passage  of  this  act 
imposing  a  prohibition  upon  slaveholders  in  the  manumission 
of  the  slaves  is  clearly  unconstitutional,  because  it  is  an  infrac- 
tion of  the  right  of  every  man  to  do  as  he  pleases  with  his  own 
property  ;  for  you  cannot  prohibit  a  citizen  from  doing  as  he 
pleases  with  his  own  property,  unless  his  disposition  of  it  works 
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such  consequences  as  to  impair  the  worth  of  his  neighbor's,  and 
is  illegal ;  and  is  not  the  remedy  then  in  the  judicial  tribunals 
of  the  country  ?  Every  citizen  has  a  perfect  constitutional 
right  to  manumit  his  slave,  as  he  has  to  sell  his  horse,  and  the 
enactment  of  restrictive  laAvs  which  prevent  manumission  is 
clearly  a  breach  of  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  unless  the  latter, 
by  such  manumission,  is  producing  injurious  consequences  to 
the  community. 

If,  then,  this  act,  by  its  provisions,  clearly  shows  that  the 
existence  and  increase  of  the  free  negro  were  incompatible  with 
our  interests,  what  a  confirmation  of  that  position  is  exhibited 
by  the  relative  condition  of  the  free  negro  and  the  white  man 
at  this  time,  and  the  relative  increase  and  decrease  of  the  two 
for  the  last  fifty  years.  But  the  injurious  eifect  would  be  shown 
more  clearly  by  ascertaining  what  will  be  the  condition  fifty  or 
a  hundred  years  from  this  time.  This  condition  will  be  shown 
by  applying  the  same  rate  of  increase  which  they  have  under- 
gone for  the  last  fifty  years. 

The  following  is  from  the  census  of  this  State  for  the  last 
fifty  years,  and  shows  the  relative  increase  and  decrease  and 
condition  of  the  black  and  white  populations  in  that  time  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore  and  in  the  four  southern  counties : 

BALTIMORE    CITY. 

In  1790         -        -    whites  11,925,  free  negroes      323 
1840        -        -         "     81,147,  "        17,976 

CHARLES   COUNTY. 

In  1790         -         -    whites  10,124,  free  negroes      404 
1840        -        -         "       6,022,  "  819 

ST.  MARY'S   COUNTY. 

In  1790         -         -    whites    8,216,  free  negroes      342 
1840        -        -         "       6,070,  "  1,383 

CALVERT   COUNTY. 

In  1790         -        -    whites    4,211.  free  negroes      136 
1840        -        -         "      3,585',  "  1,474 

PRINCE   GEORGE'S    COUNTY. 

in  1790         -         -    whites  10,004,  free  negroes      164 
1840        -        -         "       7,825,  "  1,080 

The  same  result  will  be  found,  upon  examination,  to  have 
occurred  in  all  the  counties  of  the  State,  and  that,  exclusive  of 
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Baltimore  city,  the  white  population  has  greatly  decreased, 
while  the  free  colored  population  has  increased  to  an  unparal- 
leled extent  and  to  an  inordinate  degree.  For  further  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  census  of  this  State,  see  the  report  of  the 
delegation  from  Charles  county,  at  December  session,  1843, 
Document  M.  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  above  statement,  that, 
in  Charles  county,  the  white  population  diminishes  in  fifty 
years  by  upwards  of  four  thousand,  while  the  free  colored  pop- 
ulation doubles ;  in  St.  Mary's  county,  the  white  population 
diminishes  by  more  than  two  thousand,  while  the  free  colored 
increases  more  than  threefold  ;  and,  upon  examination,  it  will 
be  found  there  has  been  the  same  result,  exclusive  of  Baltimore 
city,  throughout  the  State,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  inordinate 
and  unparalleled  increase  of  the  free  colored  population,  with 
its  cheap  labor,  is  rapidly  expelling  the  white  working  classes 
from  the  State.  If  such  has  been  the  result  in  this  State  for 
fifty  years  past,  what  must  it  be  at  the  expiration  of  fifty  or  a 
hundred  years  in  the  future,  and,  we  might  add,  what  will  be 
the  result  throughout  the  Union  in  the  same  lapse  of  time  ? 

The  reason  of  the  increase  of  the  free  negroes  so  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  white  race  must  be  evident  to  every  one.  The 
former  are  shut  up  within  the  State  of  Maryland,  as  if  walled 
in,  because  they  cannot  go  out  and  stay  for  any  long  length  of 
time  and  then  return,  and  hence,  within  an  enclosure,  they  are 
forced  to  exercise  their  sources  of  increase  and  multiplication, 
while  the  latter  are  at  liberty  to  emigrate. 

The  result  of  this  relative  increase  and  decrease  must  be 
manifest.  When  first  the  negro  is  manumitted,  his  wants  are 
few  and  easily  satisfied,  and,  although  he  works  at  low  prices, 
his  influence  on  the  white  laborer  may  not  be  of  material  efiect, 
but,  as  they  increase,  the  efifect  becomes  more  and  more  pow- 
erful, until  they  will  expel  almost  entirely  the  white  laborer 
from  the  State ;  and,  consequently,  here  is  a  strong  source  of 
the  progressive  depopulation  of  the  State.  It  is  now  the  case, 
in  some  sections  of  the  State,  that  free  negro  labor  is  almost 
entirely  employed,  because  its  cheapness  of  price  at  first,  united 
to  its  increase  in  numbers,  has  actually  degraded  those  im- 
pulses which,  in  the  white  laborer,  would  produce  good  and 
efficient  execution  of  work. 

But  from  this  process  the  most  disastrous  consequences  will 
evolve.  The  time  must  come  when,  under  the  influence  of  the 
very  great  increase  of  the  free  negro,  all  white  labor  will  be 
expelled  from  our  State,  and  our  community  will  be  composed 
mainly  of  the  white  landholder  and  the  free  negro,  the  latter 
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sluggishly  aiul  ineffectually  performing  the  work.  After  tills 
condition,  there  •will  follow  another  result,  that  the  free  negro 
will  accumulate  property,  personal  and  real,  and  then  will  fol- 
low a  resistance  on  his  part  to  taxation,  because  he  is  not  rep- 
resented. He  will  gain  a  hold  in  our  social  organization,  come 
in  under  the  Constitution,  and  then  the  white  man  must  amal- 
gamate, or  leave  the  State,  because  overpowered  by  numbers, 
and  be  borne  down  and  exterminated,  or,  in  turn,  be  reduced 
to  a  condition  of  slavery.  There  is  now  a  converse  action  in 
our  society,  so  that  the  slave  portion  is  slowly  and  impercepti- 
bly running  up  to  the  mastery. 

Looking  thus  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  free  negro  insti- 
tution or  policy,  and  its  already  bad  effects  upon  the  white 
laborer  of  our  State,  how  can  any  one  regard  it  otherwise  than 
as  unconstitutional,  and  that  the  act  authorizing  manumission 
has  empowered  citizens  to  use  their  property  to  the  manifest 
injury  of  the  community?  Considering  seriously  this  relative 
increase  and  decrease  of  the  two  races,  should  the  experiment 
in  Africa  fail,  to  what  a  condition  shall  we  be  reduced !  It  is, 
in  fact,  but  an  experiment,  for  we  have  no  example  of  their 
capacity  for  self-government  and  improvement.  The  follow- 
ing, from  a  source  to  be  as  much  relied  upon  as  any  other,  is  a 
description  of  their  highest  attainments  within  the  recollection 
of  history : 

"  The  African  tribes  of  this  variety  have  in  general  elevated 
themselves  so  far  above  the  simple  state  of  nature  as  to  have 
reduced  the  lower  animals  to  subjection,  constructed  settled 
habitations,  practice  a  rude  agriculture,  and  manufacture  some 
articles  of  clothing  or  ornament.  In  political  institutions,  they 
have  made  no  advance,  their  governments  being  simply  despot- 
isms, without  any  regular  organization.  Their  religion  is  merely 
the  instinctive  expression  of  their  religious  feelings  in  the  lower 
forms  oi  fetichism.  Their  languages  are  described  as  extreme- 
ly rude  and  imperfect,  almost  destitute  of  construction,  and 
incapable  of  expressing  abstractions.  They  have  no  art  of 
conveying  thought  or  events  by  writing,  not  even  by  the  sim- 
plest symbolical  characters.  The  negro  character,  if  inferior 
in  intellectual  vigor,  is  marked  by  a  warmth  of  social  affections 
and  a  kindness  and  tenderness  of  feeling  which  even  the  atro- 
cities of  foreign  oppression  have  not  been  able  to  stifle.  All 
travellers  concur  in  describing  the  negro  as  mild,  amiable,  sim- 
ple, hospitable,  unsuspecting,  and  faithful.  They  are  passion- 
ately fond  of  music,  and  express  their  hopes  and  fears  in  tem- 
porary effusions  of  song." — Encyclopaedia  Americana. 
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This  is  a  description  of  the  very  highest  state  of  improve-, 
raent  they  have  yet  exhibited,  ■when  in  a  state  of  independence  j 
and  Avhenever  they  have  been  thrown  into  other  communities, 
they  have  invariably  been  reduced  to  the  servile.  At  an  early 
period,  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthagenians  traded  with  them 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  they  were  then  as  described  above. 
They  were  sold  by  the  same  people,  at  an  early  period,  aa 
slaves,  and  were  used  by  them  in  that  capacity  to  drive  their 
elephants  and  row  their  galleys,  in  time  of  war.  Considering 
their  rapid  increase  a^nd  the  doubtful  experiment  of  the  colony 
in  Africa,  it  is  important  we  should  expel  them  from  our  State 
as  soon  as  possible.  This  African  variety  has  remained  for 
thous:jnds  of  years  in  no  higher  condition  of  improvement  than, 
described  above,  although  in  the  enjoyment  of  natural  advan- 
tages which  have  enabled  other  nations  to  rise  to  the  highest 
condition  of  greatness.  Indeed,  with  no  higher  natural  re- 
sources than  this  variety  possessed,  other  nations,  thousands 
in  number,  have  risen  to  the  highest  position  of  national  splen- 
dor ;  and  yet,  this  variety  has  never  been  able  to  see  above  a 
certain  condition.  They  have  been  thus  far  essentially  non- 
progressive. 

Slavery,  its  existence  and  condition  in  Rome. — "  The  Avhole 
company  of  slaves  in  one  house  was  called  famdlia,''  (page  9.) 
"  Slaves  were  not  esteemed  as  persons,  but  as  things,  and  might 
be  transferred  from  one  master  to  another,  like  any  other 
effects.  Slaves  could  not  appear  as  witnesses  in  a  court  of 
justice,  nor  make  a  will,  nor  inherit  anything ;  but  gentle  mas- 
ters allowed  them  to  make  a  will,"  (page  49.J  "Although  the 
state  of  slaves,  in  point  of  right,  was  the  same,,  yet  their  con- 
dition in  families  was  very  different,  according  to,  the  pleasure, 
of  their  masters,  and  their  different  employments.  The  num- 
ber of  slaves  in  Rome  and  through  Italy  was  immense,"  (page 
44.) — Admns   B^onian  Antiquities. 

In  Attica. — "  The  inhabitants  of  Attica  were  of  three  sorts,. 
1st.  Politse,  or  freemen ;  2d.  Metoikoi,  or  sojourners ;  od. 
Douloi,  or  servants.  The  citizens  surpassed  the  others  in  dig-. 
nity  and  power,  as  having  the  government  in  their  hands,  but; 
Avere  far  exceeded  by  the  slaves  in  number,  many  slaves  being 
often  subject  to  one  citizen." — Potter  s  Crrecian  Antiquities. 

In  Judea. — "  On  the  next  day  Moses  called  the  people  to-. 
gether,  with  the  women  and  children,  to  a  congregation,  so  as. 
the  very  slaves  were  present,  also,  that  they  might  engage. 
themselves  to  the  observation  of  the  law  by  oath." — Josephus. 

These  were  the  master  states  of  antiquity,  and  in  all  the  na- 
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tions  which  lived  prior  to  the  Christian  or  under  the  Jovean 
era,  slavery  existed;  and  history  attests  the  fact,  that  where  it 
existed  in  the  most  exact  condition,  there  were  exhibited  the 
highest  qualities,  moral  and  intellectual. 

its  recog nition  hi/  inspiration  in  Judea. — "  Then  thou  shalt 
take  an  awl  and  thrust  it  through  his  ear  unto  the  door,  and  he 
shall  be  thy  servant  forever. — Deuteronomy. 

"But  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God; 
in  it  thou  shalt  do  no  manner  of  work ;  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor 
thy  daughter,  nor  thy  man  servant.,  nor  thy  maid  servant,  nor 
thine  ox,  nor  thine  ass,  nor  any  of  thy  cattle,  nor  the  stranger 
that  is  within  thy  gates  ;  that  thy  man  servant  and  thy  maid 
servant  may  rest  as  well  as  thou." — Ibidem. 

This  last  was  a  command  delivered  on  the  summit -of  Mount 
Sinai,  amidst  thunderings  and  lightnings ;  and  the  recognition 
of  slavery  is  as  distinct  a  portion  of  it  as  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  ;  and  the  latter  is  observed  while  slavery  is  sought  to 
be  destroyed. 

"  I  (Jacob)  have  oxen  and  asses,  flocks  and  herds,  men  ser- 
vants and  maid  servants." — Genesis. 

This  was  under  the  patriarchal  government,  which  was  con- 
sidered the  simplest  and  best  form  of  society,  and  directly  ap- 
proved of  God. 

Its  recognition  under  the  Christian  dispensation. — "  Masters 
give  unto  your  servants  that  which  is  just  and  equal,  proving 
that  ye  also  have  a  master  in  heaven." — Qolossians. 

"  Children  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord,  for  this  is  right." 
Ephesians. 

"  Servants,  be  obedient  to  them  that  are  your  masters  accord- 
ing to  the  flesh,  with  fear  and  trembling,  with  singleness  of 
heart  as  unto  Christ." — Ibidem. 

It  is  sometimes  objected  that  servants  are  not  slaves,  but,  in 
reply  to  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  original  word  which 
is  translated  servant,  is  doules,  which  signifies  a  "  slave,  bond- 
man, or  servant."  But  the  three  quotations  above  from  St. 
Paul,  Christ's  chosen  vessel,  solve  the  great  problem.  In  these 
authorities,  from  Avhicli  quotations  are  made  to  show  its  exist- 
ence in  the  master  states  of  antiquity,  it  will  be  found  that 
they  were  treated  with  great  severity  ;  and  such  was  the  case 
with  all  the  nations  of  antiquity.  St.  Paul  uses  the  same  word 
to  describe  the  obedience  of  the  child  and  the  servant,  thus  in- 
dicating what  should  be  the  character  of  the  bond  of  servitude. 
Parents  are  authorized  to  correct  their  children,  but  the  great 
instruments  of  government  are  example,  mild  persuasion,  and 
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pai'ental  affection.  Parents,  in  some  of  the  states  of  antiquity, 
had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  chihh'en,  but,  bj  the 
correcting  influence  of  Christianity,  the  exercise  of  authorit}'" 
was  to  he  entirely  changed  in  its  character.  It  is  clear,  from 
the  language  used,  Paul  intended  to  correct  the  evils  of  slavery, 
and  not  to  abolish  the  institution,  which  he  knew  could  not  be 
done,  so  long  as  one  man  was  made  with  gifts  superior  to  an- 
other. In  other  words,  the  institution  of  slavery  was  to  be- 
come a  Christian  institution,  Avith  forbearance,  docility,  persua- 
sion, judicious  correction,  affection,  and  confidence,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  idolatrous  and  pagan  slavery,  with  its  stripes, 
tortures,  degradation,  barbarities,  and  cruel  and  brutal  treat- 
ment. Idolatry  rules  by  brutal  force,  Christianity  rules  by 
persuasion.  Religion  of  some  kind,  government  of  some  kind, 
and  slavery  of  some  kind,  are  all  of  primal  antiquity,  and  have 
all  received  equally  the  sanction  of  God;  and  the  Christian 
dispensation  recognises  three  primary  and  elementary  bonds, 
from  which  human  society  originates,  and  upon  which  it  rests— 
the  matrimonial,  parental,  and  servile. 

The  evils  of  slavery  growing  out  of  the  improper  use  of  the  in- 
stitution, are  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  its  existence.  It 
is  said  to  depopulate  a  country.  The  contrary  was  shown  in 
the  Egyptian  government,  Avhere  there  was  a  servile  class  and 
a  population  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  the  square  mile.  In 
that  country,  the  servile  class  was  confined  to  agriculture,  while 
the  arts  and  sciences  were  cultivated  by  the  other  class.  So 
should  it  be  in  this  country.  So  long  as  the  black  race  is  al- 
lowed to  compete  with  the  white  in  those  pursuits,  w^e  shall 
rarely  have  a  truly  scientific  and  skilful  mechanic  in  our  coun- 
try. By  such  a  process,  of  permitting  the  black  race  to  parti- 
cipate in  mechanical  pursuits,  those  two  powerful  incentives 
(of  the  hope  of  renown  or  of  wealth)  which  lead  to  emulous  ex- 
ertion in  the  white  race,  are  well  nigh  extinguished.  With  the 
removal  of  the  free  negro,  and  the  confinement  of  the  black 
race  to  agriculture,  and  then  proper  discipline  among  the  slaves, 
and  a  judicious  and  improving  system  of  agriculture  and  educa- 
tion, the  time  would  speedily  arrive  when  there  would  exist  a 
degree  of  prosperity  and  happiness  in  our  country  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  Avhen  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  secure  a  single  article  by  lock  and  key,  bars 
or  bolts. 

The  Colonization  Society  state,  in  their  report  to  this  House, 
during  this  session,  that  they  are  prepared  to  receive  any  num- 
ber of  emigrants,  but,  at  the  same  time,  deplore  the  invincible 
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indisposition  of  the  free  negro  to  remove.  If  the  account  be 
true,  the  cdlony  is  succeeding,  and  it  is  the  object  of  this  com- 
mittee to  execute  a  plan  by  Avhich  emigrants  may  at  all  times 
be  furnished  as  fast  as  they  may  be  demanded.  For  that  pur- 
pose, they  will  follow  up  this  report  with  a  bill,  and  hope  it 
will  meet  with  a  favorable  reception  from  the  Legislature. 
Should  it  succeed  in  Charles  county,  it  will  shortly  spread 
itself  over  the  whole  State.  And  the  committee  conclude  by 
expressing  the  earnest  hope  that  this  degraded  and  vagrant 
condition  may  be  speedily  removed  from  among  us,  and  an 
efficient  system  of  education  established  in  its  place,  and  then 
we  shall  have  the  full  fruits  of  the  execution  of  this  maxim — 
that  knowledge  reproduces  morality,  morality  reproduces  in- 
dustry, industry  reproduces  wealth. 

ROBERT  S.  REEDER,   Chairman. 


[From  tlie  Port  Tobacco  Times,  Sept.  IG,  1847.) 


SLAVERY— VOLUNTARY  AND  INVOLUNTARY. 

Mr.  Editor  :  I  send  you  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Reeder,  made 
at  the  last  session  he  was  in  the  Legislature,  on  the  subject  of 
Slavery  and  the  Free-Negro  Policj^  which  I  request  you  to 
publish.  You  published  in  your  paper  of  the  2d  inst.,  a  num- 
ber of  Resolutions  from  the  North  and  South  on  the  subject  of 
Slavery.  In  the  resolutions  of  the  North,  the  distinction  is 
manifestly  intended  to  be  drawn  between  voluntary  and  invol- 
untary service.  The  North  seems  determined  to  overthrow 
what  she  is  pleased  to  call  the  "  involuntary  "  service  of  the 
South,  and,  indeed,  to  effect  that  object  without  regard  to  means 
or  consequences.  In  Pennsylvania,  one  law  has  been  passed 
directly  opposed  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  indeed,  so  palpa- 
bly opposed  to  that  instrument  that  the  veriest  simpleton  in 
that  State  can  see  it ;  and  yet,  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
that  State  has  sworn  deliberately,  through  their  Representatives 
in  Congress,  to  support  the  Federal  Constitution. 

The  attack  made  by  the  North,  through  those  resolutions, 
upon  what  they  call  the  "involuntary  servitude  "  of  the  South, 
is  an  assumption  on  their  part  that  their  voluntary  service  is 
superior  to  the  Southern  involuntary.  How  their  voluntary 
service  has  worked  thus  far  I  will  not  undertake  to  decide,  but 
certain  it  is  that  on  the  old  continent  it  has  been  attended  with 
the  worst  consequences  and  worked  most  badly.  In  every 
country  in  Europe  voluntary  service  exists,  and  yet  they 
all  present  the  most  perfect  despotisms  upon  which  the  light  of 
the  sun  ever  rested — despotisms  formed  by  a  fixed  and  merciless 
aristocracy  as  a  basis  of  a  monarchy.  Query  :  Will  not  such 
be  the  result  of  the  voluntary  service  of  the  North,  when  that 
region  shall  have  become  so  densely  populated  that  the  volun- 
tary laborer  will  be  able  only  to  live  in  a  mud  hole  and  eat  oats 
and  potatoes. 

In  the  resolution  of  Maine,  the  following  language  is  used — 
"  that  the  influence  of  Slavery  upon  productive  energy  is  like 
the  blight  of  mildew."  I  have  often  observed  the  urgent  haste 
with  which  the  North  has  urged  this  question  of  the  abolition 
of  Slavery,  and  the  haste  is  particularly  urgent  of  late.  Why  is 
this  ?     Is  it  because  they  feai-  the  South  will  clearly  discover 
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the  cause  of  her  delay  ?  And  that  it  is  not  so  much  to  Slavery 
that  Southern  decay  is  due  as  to  a  cause  or  causes  of  "which  the 
North  herself  is  the  author  ?  I  here  assert  that  the  blight,  the 
decay,  everywhere  spread  over  the  face  of  the  South,  is  due  to 
the  direct  action  of  the  Tarifi';  and  it  is  amazing  that  the  in- 
telligence of  the  South  cannot  discern  it.  The  Scriptures  say 
in  reference  to  men,  "  seeing,  they  see  not,"  and  how  true  is  it 
of  us  ?  I  do  not  say  that  the  Tariff  is  essentially  the  cause,  but 
we  have  permitted  it  to  be  used  to  our  injury,  without  availing 
ourselves  of  the  advantages  it  might  have  conferred.  It  is  the 
pump  of  the  North,  by  which  they  are  ceaselessly  pumping  into 
that  region  all  the  surplus  fruits  of  the  South,  and  destroying 
thereby  the  reproductive  principle  of  the  latter,  and  spreading 
desolation  over  her  entire  surface.  The  Northern  people  see,. 
and  seeing,  understand  the  process  ,  but,  actuated  by  that  in- 
stinctive and  voracious  principle  which  impels  the  wolf  to  kill 
the  lamb,  or  the  kite  the  dove,  they  pump  on,  heart  and  soul,  in 
profound  secrecy  ;  and  then  turn  round  and  charge  the  injury 
they  have  done  and  are  doing  us,  upon  the  institution  of  Slavery 
simply  because  it  is  an  obstacle  to  their  political  power.  When 
a  fit  occasion  offers  I  will  show  how  the  Tarift"  injures  us. 

A  SUBSCRIBER. 


.Remarks  of  Mr.  Reeder,  07i  the  proposition  to  remove  the  Free 
Negroes  of  Charles  County — delivered  in  the  House  of  JDele- 
yates  of  Maryland,  at  December  Session,  1845. 

The  object  of  the  bill  to  remove  the  free  negroes  is  not  to 
produce  excitement,  but  to  impress  the  public  mind  with  tlie 
conviction  that  they  are  not  constitutional  citizens.  It  is  a 
very  general  impression,  if  indeed  it  be  not  a  conviction,  with 
very  many,  they  hold  their  free  rights  by  virtue  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  are  consequently  above  the  control  of  legislative 
power.  ]t  must  be  manifest  to  all,  that  such  a  conviction  might 
produce  ultimate  results  of  the  most  pernicious  tendency.  The 
free  negro  himself  is  taught  to  believe  that  he  is  under  the  pro- 
tection of  our  social  organization,  consequently  above  the  con- 
trol of  laiv ;  and  indeed  that  the  Federal  Constitution  itself 
throws  around  him  a  safeguard  which  protects  him  against  the 
absolute  control  of  our  Legislature. 

Considering  this  fact,  in  connection  with  their  rapid  increase, 
it  must  be  manifest  to  all,  that  such  a  conviction  will  be  at- 
tended with  the  most  serious  consequences.     If  such  were  the 
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fact,  that  tlieiv  rights  were  guarantied  ant!  protected  by  the 
Federal  Constitution,  there  would  be  but  one  of  the  modes 
of  relief  against  them  as  a  growing  evil :  either  to  ehange  that 
instrument,  or  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity  and  expel  them  by 
an  unconstitutional  force.  To  expect  a  change  in  the  Federal 
Constitution  for  such  a  purpose  would  be  idle  ;  and  if  the  con- 
viction becomes  one  deeply  fastened  upon  the  public  mind,  that 
they  have  constitutional  rights,  and  are  consequently  above  the 
laiv,  the  hope  of  removal,  will,  I  might  almost  say,  be  destroyed 
forever.  It  is  extraordinary  that  any  set  of  men,  professing  to 
be  legislators,  should  have  given  them  their  freedom  and  per- 
mitted them  to  remain  among  us.  It  might  easily  have  been 
foreseen,  with  the  exercise  of  a  little  reflection,  that  when  the 
example  of  manumission  was  once  established,  it  would  increase 
most  rapidly ;  and  it  does  seem  strange,  indeed  extraordinary, 
that  the  results  could  not  at  first  have  been  foreseen.  In  seven- 
teen hundred  and  ninety,  by  the  census,  there  were  in  our 
State  but  eight  thousand,  and  in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty, 
there  Avere  upwards  of  sixty-tAvo  thousand — thus  showing,  in 
the  lapse  of  fifty  years,  an  increase,  by  a  mvJtiple  of  eight. 

Prior  to  his  manumission,  Avhile  in  a  state  of  slavery,  the  ne- 
gro was  ignorant  and  content  Avith  little,  and,  consequently, 
when  liberated,  Avould  be  disposed  to  work  for  the  very  loAvest 
Avages.  There  is  noAV  and  has  always  been  in  our  State,  a  class 
of  Avhite  labourers ;  and  by  manumission,  you  are  producing  a 
direct  conflict  betAveen  the  labor  of  the  Avhite  and  the  black  man. 
The  former  could  not  at  first  stand  the  competition,  because  he 
could  not  A^-ork  for  Avages  which  Avere  so  Ioav  as  not  to  afl'ord  a 
decent  support.  This  unfair  and  injurious  competition  gradu- 
ally increased,  until  it  has  nearly,  indeed  in  some  parts  of  our 
State  quite,  gained  the  mastery  over  the  white  labor;  and  in- 
deed in  some  parts  of  our  State,  it  has  brought  the  Avhite  beloAV 
the  level  of  the  black  labor. 

There  is  another  result  which  must  inevitably  folloAV  from 
this  competition.  The  AA'hite  laboring  class  Avill  be  gradually 
expelled,  until  our  community  Avill  be  composed  of  the  white 
landholder  and  the  free  negro,  and  the  latter  Avill  be  employed 
to  perform  the  labor.  This  action  of  the  community,  for  a  suf- 
ficient length  of  time,  Avill  produce  another  result — that  the  free 
negro  Avill  gradually  accumulate  property,  personal  and  real, 
and  then  will  folloAV  a  resistance  to  taxation,  because  they  are 
not  represented  ;  and  this  process  of  the  accumulation  of  pro- 
perty, united  to  their  rapid  increase  of  numbers,  Avill  give  them 
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and  they  will  thus  gradually  force  themselves  into  an  equality 
of  constitutional  rights  and  privileges  with  the  white  citizen. 

If  any  one  will  take  the  pains  to  ascertain  the  fact,  there  are 
views  of  this  character,  now  entertained  by  them — and  by  their 
continuance  here,  they  hope  to  achieve  one  of  two  objects,  ei- 
ther to  perfect  the  destruction  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  or 
ultimately,  by  the  increase  of  their  numbers,  united  to  their  ac- 
cumulation of  property,  to  gain  the  mastery.  It  is  generally 
believed,  they  are  ignorant  of  the  condition  of  the  colony,  its- 
resources,  and  the  advantages  of  every  kind  they  would  enjoy 
there.  Never  was  there  a  more  gross  error  in  relation  to  any 
subject.  There  is  not  in  our  State  a  free  negro  who  is  not 
well  acquainted  with  the  object  of  the  colony,  and  the  superior  ad- 
vantages they  would  enjoy  there.  Nothing  can  transpire  in 
any  part  of  our  State,  in  relation  to  them,  but  with  inconceiv- 
able speed,  they  are  all  made  acquainted  with  it — so  intimate 
is  the  chain  of  intercommunication  between  them.  It  is  now 
the  case,  that  in  some  parts  of  the  State  their  labor  is  almost 
entirely  employed,  and  there  will  the  consequences  just  des- 
cribed first  begin  to  disclose  themselves.  We  had  a  slight  ex- 
plosion of  such  a  consequence  a  few  day  ago,  in  a  bill  which 
was  introduced  to  exempt  a  free  negro  from  taxation  for  the 
support  of  a  school  in  Caroline  county,  on  the  ground  that  his 
children  were  not  educated  there ;  and  how  powerfully,  I 
might  say,  conclusively,  is  this  view  of  the  subject  sustained, 
by  a  reference  to  the  relative  increase  and  decrease  of  the  two 
races  for  the  last  fifty  years,  as  shown  by  the  census  of  the 
State.  At  the  return  of  every  decennial  census  there  is  exhib- 
ited a  steady  increase  of  the  free  negro,  while  the  increase  of 
the  white  race  during  the  same  time  throughout  the  State,  has 
been  very  slow,  and  marked  by  great  irregularity  in  difi"erent 
parts  of  the  State.     For  the  whole  State  thus : 

Years.  Whites.  Free  Negroes. 

1790  208,649  8,043 

1800  216,326  19,587 

1810  235,117  33,927 

1820  259,522  39,730 

1830  291,108  52,938 

1840  317,717  62,020 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  by  the  census  of  this  State,  there 
has  been  a  regular  increase  of  the  free  negro  every  ten  years, 
and  at  the  termination  of  fifty  years  they  are  found  to  have  so' 
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increased  that  they  are  eight  times  as  many  as  they  were  in 
1700.  Although  the  white  race  has  at  the  same  time  increased, 
yet  it  is  a  very  slow  increase  when  compared  with  that  of  the 
free  negro.  If  it  were  necessar}^,  I  might  show  that  the  in- 
crease of  the  white  race  has  proceeded  from  Baltimore  city 
alone,  and  that  in  most  of  the  counties  the  whites  have  actually 
lost  in  numbers.  I  will  content  myself  on  this  occasion  with  a 
few  of  the  lower  counties.  I  will  take  from  the  census  of  the 
State,  the  relative  increase  and  decrease  of  the  two  races  from 
1700  up  to  1840 — running  through  a  period  of  fifty  years,  and 
having  ascertained  it  for  that  time,  I  will  apply  the  same  rate 
of  increase  for  the  next  two  periods  of  fift}'-  years  each.  I  will 
begin  with — 

CHARLES    COUNTY. 


Years. 

Whites.       Free  Ne2;roes 

1790 

10,124 

404 

1840 

6,022 

819 

1890 

2,000 

1,638 

1940 

000 
ST.  Mary's  county. 

3,276 

1790 

3,216 

342 

1840 

6,070 

1,393 

1890 

4,000 

5,572 

1940 

2,000 

CALVERT  COUNTY. 

22,288 

1790 

4,211 

136 

1840 

3,585 

1,474 

1890 

2,000 

14,740 

1940 

1,000 
PRINCE  George's  county. 

147,400 

1790 

10,004 

165 

1840 

7,825 

1,080 

1890 

4,000 

6,480 

1940 

1,000 

38,880 

I  have  thus  shown  Avhat  will  be  the  probable  condition  of  the 
four  lower  counties  at  the  expiration  of  one  hundred  years.  I 
have  ascertained  from  the  census  of  this  State,  what  has  been 
the  rate  of  increase  of  the  free  negro,  and  the  rate  of  decrease 
of  the  white  man  for  the  last  fifty  years.  That  rate  of  increase 
and  decrease  I  have  applied  to  the  two  races  for  the  two  periods 
of  fifty  years  from  this  time,  and  in  this  mode  I  give  the  result 
at  the  expiration  of  one  hundred  years.     Thus  by  the  census  I 
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find  that  the  whites  in  Charles  county  have  decreased  by  four 
tliousanu,  and  the  free  negroes  have  in  the  same  time  doubled 
their  number.  Passing  by  the  other  counties  of  the  State,  in 
which  there  has  been  nearly  the  same  result  with  the  counties 
to  which  I  have  just  referred,  I  will  proceed  to  apply  the  same 
mode  of  calculation  to  the  whole  State. 

POPULATION    IN   THE    STATE. 

Years.  Whites.  Free   Negroes. 

1790  208,(349  8,043 

1840  317,717  62,020 

1890  417,717  486,160 

1940  517,717  3,869,280 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  last  statement  that  the  free  negroes 
have  increased  in  fifty  years  to  eight  times  their  number  at  the 
commencement  of  that  period,  while  the  whites  have  increased 
by  a  slight  addition  to  their  numbers.  In  this  manner,  at  the 
expiration  of  one  hundred  years,  we  may  estimate  the  probable 
result  as  shown  by  the  statement, — The  two  first  numbers  in 
the  statement  I  have  given,  are  taken  from  the  census  of  this  • 
State,  and  consequently  their  truth  will  not  be  questioned;  and 
is  it  not  fair  to  presume  there  will  be  a  similar  result  at  the  ex- 
piration of  one  hundred  years,  when  there  is  a  so  much  larger 
basis  with  which  to  commence  from  this  time  ?  Comment  is 
needless.  Having  given  the  materials  out  of  which  an  opinion 
may  be  formed,  I  leave  every  man  to  decide  for  himself.  I  will 
remark,  however,  in  conclusion,  on  this  point,  that  the  very 
rapid  increase  of  the  free  negro  may  very  properly  be  account- 
ed for  on  the  ground,  that,  by  our  legislation,  we  have  walled 
them  in  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  as  though  we  were  pre- 
serving them  to  breed  from. 

Can  any  one  seriously  consider  this  subject  in  this  manner, 
and  not 'be  irresistably  forced  to  the  same  conclusion  to  which 
I  have  come.  The  competition  between  white  labor  and  that 
of  the  free  negro,  cannot  be  maintained.  The  latter  must  gain 
the  mastery,  because,  when  first  manumitted,  he  works  for  low 
wages,  and  increases  most  rapidly  at  the  same  time  in  numbers. 
Thfs  process  must  first  degrade  the  white  labor,  and  then  drive 
it  from  our  State,  and  we  can  thus  readily  account  for  the  de- 
population of  some  parts  of  our  State,  By  such  an  action  of  the 
two  races,  in  the  course  of  time,  we  shall  have  the  free  negro, 
not  only  grasping  the  agricultural  labor  and  then  accumulating 
property,  personal  and  real,  but  actually  driving  the  white  man 
from  every  pursuit  in  our  community. 
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But  there  is  another  aspect  in  which  this  free -negro  policy  is 
to  be  regarded.  We  have  among  us  a  constitutional  institution 
of  slavery.  It  must  be  manifest  to  all,  that  the  existence  of 
the  free  negro  among  us  in  such  numbers,  is  directly  calculated 
to  injure  the  efficacy  and  value  of  that  institution.  By  the  act 
of  1835,  you  have  made  it  felony  to  produce  discontent  among 
the  colored  population  by  pictorial  representations,  handbills, 
or  by  newspaper  publications,  or  indeed  by  any  mode.  How 
strange  it  is  that  such  an  act  should  have  passed,  when  the 
Legislature  tolerates  the  mnnumission  of  slaves,  who  thereby 
become  an  actual,  present,  living  representation  to  produce  dis- 
content, far  more  powerful  than  mere  pictorial  representations 
could  do  !  It  is  but  the  evidence  of  one  fact  that  the  free  negro 
has  so  powerfully,  though  insensibly,  disclosed  its  true  effects, 
that  the  Legislature  has,  by  the  passage  of  this  act,  been  irre- 
sistibly drawn  into  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  true  char- 
acter of  that  policy. 

The  bill  now  pending  is  to  be  regarded  as  nothing  more  than 
a  supplement  to  the  act  of  1831,  which  established  the  Coloni- 
zation Society,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  the  free  negro 
to  Africa.  Although  that  act  was  passed  for  that  purpose,  it  is 
certainly  defective  in  its  most  essential  features.  It  appropri- 
ates annually  ten  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixteen  dollars  for 
the  purpose  of  colonization,  and  yet  it  is  left  to  the  free  negro  to 
remove  or  not  as  he  may  see  fit.  That  act  is  not  a  latv,  but  a 
mere  permission,  and  perjnission  at  a  heavy  annual  expense  of 
ten  thousand  dollars.  The  society  has  from  its  own  account  re- 
ceived from  the  State  $123,770  41,  and  in  fourteen  years  has 
carried  out  875,  and  now  says  that  it  is  prepared  to  take  any 
number  it  may  deem  it  proper  to  transport  and  settle.  In  all 
the  reports  of  the  society,  there  is  a  serious  complaint  of  the 
invincible  indisposition  of  the  free  negro  to  remove.  By  the 
same  act,  the  sheriff  of  each  county  is  required  to  deliver  to  the 
Colonization  Society,  or  transport  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
State,  all  who  may  be  manumitted,  after  the  passage  of  the 
act ;  and  this  bill  is  designed  to  give  the  same  power  in  re- 
ference to  those  who  were  manumitted  prior  to  its  passage. — 
The  society  is  now  prepared  to  receive  them  as  fast  as  they  may  be 
furnished  ;  and  the  resources  of  the  colony  are  such  as  the  most 
productive  tropical  regions  will  produce.  In  reply  to  the  charge 
that  the  bill  is  arbitrary  in  its  provisions,  I  will  remark,  that 
the  colony  in  Africa  is  part  and  parcel  of  our  State.  It  is 
our  own  purchase,  and  for  the  express  benefit  of  the  free  negro. 
It  would  perhaps  not  be  denied,  that  if  the  colony  was  situ- 
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ated  just  beyond  the  limits  of  our  State,  we  should  have  the 
right,  as  a  protection  against  tliem  as  a  growing  evil,  to  remove 
them  ;  and  I  cannot  myself  discriminate  between  the  location 
of  a  colony  in  Africa,  and  immediately  on  the  borders  of  our 
State. 

Having  made  these  few  preparatory  remarks,  in  explanation 
of  the  effects  of  the  free  negro  policy,  it  is  now  proper  that  I 
should  show  the  extent  and  character  of  their  rights ;  and  it  is 
not  a  little  surprising  that  any  one  of  decent  intelligence  should, 
for  a  moment,  have  believed  they  were  citizens  under  the  Con- 
stitution. Instead  of  regarding  the  free  negro  policy  as  deriv- 
ing its  rights,  and  indeed  its  existence,  from  the  Constitution,  I 
should  pronounce  it  unconstitutional.  Every  man  does,  I  be- 
lieve, indeed  is  found  to  concede,  that  it  is  in  direct  conflict 
with  not  only  the  labor  of  a  large  class  of  our  citizens,  and 
thereb}^  doing  them  a  manifest  injury,  but  with  the  institution 
of  slavery  itself  The  act  of  1835,  which  forbids  the  produc- 
tion by  any  means  of  discontent  among  the  colored  population, 
and  the  act  of  1831,  Avhich  prohibits  further  manumission  among 
us,  constitute  an  expression  of  opinion,  by  the  Legislature,  of 
the  effects  of  the  policy.  And  if  I  show  hereafter  that  it  is  not 
constitutional — and  it  is  known  and  acknowledged  to  be  in- 
jurious to  all  our  interests,  and  particularly  to  the  slave  in- 
terest— how  can  any  one  regard  it  otherwise  than  as  unconsti- 
tutional ;  and  if  it  be,  as  is  generally  conceded,  a  nuisance,  is 
there  not  an  imperative  obligation  on  the  Legislature  to 
remove  it. 

The  first  question  which  properly  presents  itself  is,  are  the 
free  negroes  citizens  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  and  not  the 
mere  creatures  of  the  law  f  Ingenious  reasoning  is  generally 
of  little  avail,  although  it  be  correct,  if  it  is  not  sustained  by 
the  opinions  of  a  tribunal  competent  finally  to  decide.  With  a 
view  to  throw  some  light  on  this  subject,  I  will  quote  from  the 
judicial  decisions  of  other  States.  In  the  States  where  such 
decisions  have  been  made,  the  judicial  tribunals  are  organized 
as  with  us,  with  the  power  to  interpret  legislative  enactments, 
and  also  to  pronounce  them  unconstitutional.  The  free  negro 
policy  in  those  States  was  derived  from  the  same  source,  and  is 
clothed  wuth  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  with  us,  and  this 
being  the  fact,  those  decisions  ought  to  be  regarded  as  conclu- 
sive. In  the  reports  of  Yerger,  of  Tennessee,  in  the  year  1834, 
page  130,  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State  uses  this  language 
in  relation  to  the  rights,  character  and  consequences  of  the  free 
negro  policy:  "The  black  man  in  these  States  may  have  the 
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power  of  volition.  lie  may  go  and  conie  when  it  pleases  him 
without  a  domestic  to  control  the  actions  of  his  person;  but  to 
be  poUticallij  free,  to  be  the  peer  and  equal  of  the  white  man^ 
to  enjoy  the  ofHces,  trusts  and  privileges  our  institutions  confer 
on  the  white  man,  is  hopeless  now  and  ever.  The  slave  who 
receives  the  protection  and  care  of  a  tolerable  master,  holds  a 
condition  here  superior  in  the  negro  Avho  is  freed  from  domestic 
slavery.  He  is  a  reproach  and  by-word  with  the  slave  himself, 
who  taunts  his  fellow  slave  by  telling  him  '  he  is  as  worthless 
as  a  free  negro.'  The  consequence  is  inevitable.  The  fre6 
black  man  lives  amongst  us  without  motive  and  without  hope. 
He  seeks  no  avocation,  is  surrounded  with  necessities,  is  sunk 
into  degradation ;  crime  can  sink  him  no  deeper  and  he  com- 
mits it  of  course."  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  highest  judicial 
tribunal  in  Tennessee — that  the  free  negro  can  never  be  politi- 
cally free,  and  fully  sustains  what  I  have  said,  that  he  is  only 
legally  free. 

Again :  In  1838,  in  the  case  of  the  State  vs.  Clairbore,  as 
reported  in  Meigs'  Reports,  page  341,  Supreme  Court,  of  Ten- 
nessee, in  reference  to  the  free  negro,  uses  the  following  lan- 
guage: "Upon  the  whole  by  whatever  appellation  we  may 
designate  free  negroes,  whether  as  perpetual  inhabitants  or 
citizens  of  an  inferior  grade,  we  feel  satisfied  that  they  are  no 
citizens  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution  ;  and,  therefore,  when 
coming  among  us,  are  not  entitled  to  all  the  '  privileges  and 
immunities'  of  citizens  of  this  State." 

"2d.  It  is  contended  that  this  act  is  in  derogation  of  the  8th 
section  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  this  State.  We  think  the  word 
"freemen,"  as  used  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  is  of  equally  exten- 
sive signification  with  the  word  citizen^  as  used  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States ;  and  that  although  the  defendant  by 
his  emancipation  in  Kentucky  obtained  a  qualified  freedom,  he 
did  not  become  a  "freeman,"  in  the  sense  of  the  Magna  Charta, 
or  of  our  Constititution.  In  those  instruments  the  word  is  used 
in  its  largest  sense ;  and  means,  as  does  citizen  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  one  who  is  entitled  to  all  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  the  most  favorable  class  of  the  com- 
munity." 

"An  emancipated  slave  is  called  a  freeman  in  common  par- 
lance, and  in  reference  to  his  former  state,  he  is  so,  having 
acquired  privileges  and  immunities  which  he  did  not  enjoy  be- 
fore ;  but,  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  white  citizen, 
his  condition  is  still  that  of  a  degraded  man,  aspiring  to  no 
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equality  of  rights  with  Avhite  men,  and  possessing  a  very  feti/ 
only  of  the  privileges  pertaining  to  fi  freeman  or  citizen."  Such 
is  a  second  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  and 
although,  it  is  not  decided  how  far  the  Legislature  could  act  in 
controlling  or  disposing  of  them  ;  yet  it  is  decided,  with  the 
solemnity  of  a  sworn  judicial  decision,  that  they  are  not  citizens 
by  force  of  either  the  State  or  Federal  Constitutions  ;  and  that 
the  word  "freemen,"  in  the  State  Constitution,  does  not  embrace 
them,  and  that  by  virtue  of  it  they  do  not  possess  their  free 
rights. 

Chancellor  Kent,  of  New  York,  has  also  decided  this  ques- 
tion, and  in  pronouncing  his  opinion  he  refers  to  the  decisions 
I  have  just  quoted.  He  goes  on  also  and  enumerates  the  vari- 
ous disabilities  to  which  the  free  negro  is  subjected  in  the 
different  States  of  the  Union,  and  finally  concludes  with  these 
•words — "  citizens  under  our  Constitution  and  laws  means  free 
inhabitants,  born  within  the  United  States,  or  naturalized  under 
the  law  of  Congress.  If  a  slave  born  in  the  United  States  be 
manumitted,  or  otherwise  lawfully  discharged  from  bondage,  or 
if  a  black  man  be  born  within  the  United  States,  and  born  free, 
he  becomes  thenceforward  a  citizen,  but  subject  to  such  disabili- 
ties as  the  laivs  of  the  States  respectively  may  deem  it  expedient 
to  prescribe  to  free  persons  of  color."  Such  is  the  language  of 
Chancellor  Kent,  and  it  certainly  sustains  fully  all  I  have  said 
in  reference  to  their  liability  to  the  laiv.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand where  the  limit  to  the  "  disabilities  "  is  to  be  placed,  and 
and  particularly  so  when  it  is  said  they  are  '•'•subject  to  such  disa- 
bilities as  the  laws  of  the  States  respectively  may  deem  it  expedi- 
entto  prescribe  to  free  people  of  color."  This  language  knows  no 
limit ;  and  by  the  force  of  this  language  alone  I  cannot  see  how 
it  could  be  doubted  for  a  moment,  that  the  Legislature,  "  deem- 
ing it  expedient,"  and  indeed  a  source  of  safety,  should  not 
have  the  power  to  remove  them  to  a  territory  purchased  ex- 
pressly for  that  purpose-  and  particularly  when  such  removal 
would  give  them  an  enlargement  of  rights  and  privileges. 

The  Avord  citizen  is,  in  many  instances,  used  as  merely  a 
conventional  term,  and  can  be  applied  to  any  one  who  may  re- 
side in  a  country  permanently  or  for  a  long  time.  Thus,  those 
foreigners  Avho  resided  in  Rome  permanently  or  for  any  length 
of  time,  without  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Roman  citizens, 
were  called  "adventitious  citizens,"  and  were  liable  to  be  ex- 
pelled whenever  the  State  deemed  it  advisable  or  expedient  to 
do  so.  Such  is  the  free  negro  that  he  is  a  citizen  by  a  con- 
ventional term,  arid  subject  to  the  tribunal  which  gave  him  hia 
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rights  and  privileges.  But  much  reliance  has  been  placed  on 
the  fact  that  the  free  negro  exercised  the  right  of  suffrage  in 
this  State  prior  to  the  insertion  of  the  word  "white"  in  our 
Constitution ;  and  indeed  this  is  considered  by  many  as  con- 
clusive in  favor  of  his  constitutional  rights.  The  language  of 
our  old  Constitution,  under  which  they  voted,  was  thus  :  "  That 
the  House  of  Delegates  shall  be  chosen  in  the  follov/ing  manner : 
all  freemen  above  twenty-one  years  of  age,  having  a  free  hold 
of  fifty  acres  of  land  in  the  county  in  which  they  offer  to  vote, 
and  residing  therein,  and  all  freemen  having  property  in  this 
State  above  the  value  of  thirty  pounds  current  money,  and 
having  resided  in  the  county  in  which  they  offer  to  vote,  one 
whole  year  next  preceding  the  election  of  delegates  for  such 
county/'  I  might  cite  the  decision  in  Tennessee,  already  re- 
ferred to,  to  show  that  the  word  "  freeman  "  did  not  embrace 
free  negroes,  and  this  is  I  think  sufficient  to  show  they  voted 
unconstitutionally  in  our  State. 

But  there  is  a  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylva- 
nia directly  in  point.  The  language  of  the  Constitution  of  that 
State  was  in  these  words :  "  In  elections  by  the  citizens,  every 
freeman  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  having  resided  in  the 
State  two  years  before  the  election,  and  having  within  that 
time  paid  a  State  or  county  tax,  shall  enjoy  the  rights  of  an 
elector."  This  language  is  synonimous  with  that  used  in  our 
old  State  Constitution,  and  in  the  case  of  Hobbs  and  others  vs. 
Fogg,  contained  in  Watts'  Heports  in  1837,  page  55'S,  it  was 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  that  the  clause 
just  quoted  from  the  Constitution  of  that  State,  did  not  entitle 
the  free  negro  to  vote.  In  the  convention,  which  in  that  State 
adopted  the  Constitution,  it  was  attempted  to  insert  the  word 
"white,"  with  a  view  to  exclude  free  negroes,  and  the  proposition 
was  rejected,  and  the  word  "freeman"  left  to  stand  alone. — 
The  case  just  referred  to  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  extent  of  the  rights  of  the  free  negro,  and  although 
the  word  "  white  "  was  rejected,  still  the  Court  decided  that  the 
word  "  freeman  "  did  not  embrace  them,  and  consequently  did 
not  confer  on  them  the  right  of  suffrage. 

But  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  in  that  case  went 
further.  The  second  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  is  in  these  words  :  "  The  citizens 
of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  citizens  in  the  several  States ;  and  the  following  is  the 
language  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  case 
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above  cited,  in  reference  to  this  clause  I  have  just  quoted  from 
the  Federal  Constitution  :  "  Yet  it  is  proper  to  say,  that  the 
second  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
presents  an  obstacle  to  the  political  freedom  of  the  negro,  which 
seems  to  be  insuperable.  It  is  to  bo  remembered  that  citizen- 
altip  as  well  as  freedom,  is  a  constitutional  (|ualification;  and 
how  could  it  be  conferred  so  as  to  overbear  the  laws  imposing 
countless  disabilities  on  him  in  other  States,  is  a  problem  of 
difficult  solution."  There  are  within  my  knowledge,  but  two 
modes,  by  which  a  person  can  become  a  citizen  of  either  a  State 
or  of  the  United  States.  If  he  be  a  foreigner,  he  must  be  na- 
turalized ;  and  if  born  in  this  country,  he  must  be  a  descendant 
of  one  who  has  been  naturalized,  or  of  those  who  originally  par- 
ticipated in  the  formation  of  our  Constitution.  That  the  free 
negro  has  ever  been  naturalized  no  one  will  assert ;  and  I  should 
think  no  one  who  desires  a  reputation  for  decent  intelligence, 
will  assert  that  he  participated  in  the  formation  of  the  compact 
out  of  which  results  our  Form  of  Government.  To  be  a  consti- 
tutional citizen,  he  must  have  been  represented  in  the  convention 
that  adopted  our  Constitution,  must  have  been  on  equal  terms 
with  the  whites  in  that  convention,  and  participated  equally  in 
the  formation  of  the  compact  of  which  the  Constitution  is  the 
evidence. 

But  I  will  now  attempt  at  the  least  to  draw  aside  the  veil 
which  has  been  so  long  covering  this  species  of  our  population, 
and  state  what  in  my  humble  judgment  is  the  true  character  of 
their  rights  and  privileges.  The  judicial  decisions  already  quo- 
ted, show  that  they  do  not  possess  their  rights  by  virtue  of  the 
(/onstitution,  and  the  fact  of  their  manumission,  by  legal  enact- 
ment, shows  this  most  conclusively.  What  then  is  their  true 
condition — their  true  character  as  to  rights  and  immunities? 
In  the  54th  number  of  the  Federalist,  Mr.  Madison,  speaking 
of  the  slave,  uses  this  language  :  "  We  subscribe  to  the  doctrine, 
might  one  of  our  southern  brethren  observe,  that  representation 
relates  mor(>  immediately  to  persons,  and  taxation  more  imme- 
diately to  property ;  and  we  join  in  the  application  of  this  dis- 
tinction to  the  case  of  our  slaves.  Yet  we  must  deny  the  fact 
that  slaves  are  considered  merely  as  property  and  in  no  respect 
whatever  as  persons.  The  true  state  of  the  case,  is  that  they 
partake  of  both  these  qualities,  being  considered  by  our  laws  in 
some  respects  as  persons,  and  in  other  respects  as  property." 

For  me,  this  produces  a  solution  of  all  the  difficulties  which 
have  so  long  beset  this  subject.  In  some  respects  the  slave  is 
a  person,  in  others  he  is  property.     He  can  be  sold  and  con- 
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verted  into  cash.  lie  can  be  devised  by  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, and  is  in  many  respects  treated  as  property;  but  you  aro 
not  permitted  to  take  his  life  with  impunity.  It  is  provided  for 
by  our  Bill  of  Rights,  where  it  is  said  that  all  "  the  inhabitants 
of  this  State  shall  be  entitled  to  the  right  of  trial  by  jury."  If 
a  slave  be  killed,  he  who  kills  him  is  punished  after  trial  by 
jury ;  and  conversely,  if  a  slave  kills  another  he  is  tried  by  a 
jury,  and  this  constitutes  a  solution  of  the  extent  to  which  a 
free  negro  can  go  into  a  court  of  justice  by  virtue  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  it  is  that  he  can  go  just  so  far  as  a  slaVe  can  be 
brought  within  the  action  of  a  court  of  justice.  The  slave  is  a 
person,  to  the  extent  he  is  protected  by  the  Constitution;  and 
property  in  all  other  respects  ;  and  the  free  negro  has  consti- 
tutional rights  and  privileges  to  the  extent  the  slave  possesses 
them,  and  in  all  other  respects  he  is  property  with  enlarged 
privileges.  Our  Bill  of  Rights  guarantees  to  every  "  freeman  " 
the  right  of  "life,  liberty  and  property,"  and  "that  he  shall 
not  be  exiled  or  disfranchised."  Of  these,  life  is  the  only  right 
which  the  slave  possesses  under  the  Constitution  by  force  of  the 
clause  which  guarantees  to  every  inhabitant  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury,  but  he  is  liable  to  be  sold  out  of  the  State,  and  has 
neither  liberty,  nor  property,  nor  franchise,  and  can  be  exiled. 
Life,  then,  and  such  rights  as  the  slave  as  a  person  possesses,  by 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  free  negro  possesses  by  virtue  of  the  same 
instrument ;  and  liberty  and  property  and  all  other  enlarged 
privileges,  he  has  by  law.  He  is  a  person  to  the  extent  a  slave 
is  so ;  and  in  every  other  respect  property,  permitted  by  law  to 
wander  at  large. 

In  this  aspect  of  the  case,  is  it  not  competent  for  the  Legis- 
lature, knowing  the  free  negro,  in  thus  being  permitted  to  wan- 
der at  large,  is  an  injury  to  our  community,  to  compel  those 
who  have  liberated  them,  or  their  descendants,  to  take  them  up 
and  return  them  to  their  original  condition,  or  dispose  of  them 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  remove  the  evil  ? 

It  must  be  apparent  to  all  that  so  long  as  the  negro  remains 
among  us,  there  ought  to  be  but  two  conditions  of  the  two  races, 
that  of  master  and  slave.  They  can  never  exist  together  in  a 
state  ot  freedom.  It  would  have  the  eifect  to  preserve  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  in  its  just  purity,  when  there  were  but  the 
two  conditions  which  required  government  and  obedience,  and 
it  would  also  contribute  to  safety.  Potter,  in  his  Antiquities  of 
Greece,  says,  under  the  administration  of  Demetrius,  there  were 
twenty-one  thousand  citizens,  ten  thousand  foreigners,  and  four 
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hundred  thousand  slaves  in  Attica.  And  yet,  if  my  memory 
serves  me  rightly,  there  was  no  serious  dilficulty  from  this  source. 
The  slaves  in  Attica  were  called  doulos. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  explain  what  it  seems  to  me  was  in- 
tended to  be  the  institution  of  slavery  under  the  Christian 
dispensation.  It  may  not  be  an  unimportant  suggestion  to  di- 
vines, ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  members  of  the  Christian 
Church.  In  reference  to  the  power  of  the  parent  over  the  child 
in  Rome,  Adams  in  his  Antiquities  uses  the  following  language  : 
"  A  father  among  the  Romans  had  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  his  children.  He  could  not  only  expose  them  when  infants  ; 
which  cruel  custom  prevailed  at  Rome  for  many  ages  as  among 
other  nations;  but  even  when  his  children  yfere  groivn  up,  he 
might  imprison,  scourge,  send  them  bound  to  work  in  the  coun- 
try and  also  put  them  to  death  by  any  punishment  he  pleased, 
if  they  deserved  it."  Potter,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Greece,  says, 
"Adrian,  the  Roman  Emperor,  is  said  ,to  have  been  the  first 
that  took  away  from  masters  the  power  of  punishing  slaves  to 
death  without  being  called  to  account  for  it ;  and  in  the  reign 
of  Nero,  and  other  cruel  Emperors  of  Rome,  the  masters  were 
forbid  to  give  them  civil  treatment  for  fear  they  should  accuse 
them  as  persons  disaifected  to  the  government."  Mad.  de  Stael, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  accomplished  writers  of  modern 
Europe,  uses  this  language  in  reference  to  the  marriage  state  of 
antiquity  :  "  The  ancients  esteemed  men  as  their  friends,  while 
they  considered  women  in  no  other  light  than  as  slaves,  designed 
by  nature  for  that  unhappy  state ;  and  indeed  the  greater  part 
of  them  were  deserving  of  that  appellation,  their  minds  were 
not  furnished  with  a  single  idea  that  could  distinguish  them 
from  the  brute  creation  ;  nor  were  they  enlightened  by  one 
generous  sentiment.  This  circumstance,  without  doubt,  was  the 
cause  why  the  ancients  represented  in  their  tender  scenes, 
merely  sensations." 

Thus  we  have  a  description  of  the  three  primary  or  seminal 
bonds  of  society  as  they  existed  among  the  ancients ;  and  now 
I  ask  what  was  the  effect  Christianity  designed  to  work  out  in 
these  bonds.  By  the  author  of  the  Christian  religion  neither 
of  these  bonds  was  attempted  to  be  destroyed,  but  rather  to  be 
purified  ;  and  we  find  that  bold  and  inquisitive  reasoner,  St. 
Paul,  directing  them  in  such  a  manner  by  persuasion,  as  to 
eradicate  their  evils  and  not  to  destroy  them.  He  equally,  at 
the  same  time,  recognizes  the  validity  of  each.  He  thus  speaks : 
^'  Wives  submit  yourselves  unto  your  own  husbands.     Husbands 
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love  Vour  wives,  even  as  Christ  also  loved  the  Church  and  gave 
Himself  for  it."  "  Children  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord,  for 
this  is  right."  "And  ye  fathers  provoke  not  your  children  to 
wrath,  but  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord."  "  Servants  be  obedient  to  them  that  are  your  masters 
according  to  the  flesh  with  fear  and  trembling,  in  singleness  of 
your  hearts  as  unto  Christ,"  "Know  that  whatsoever  good 
thing  any  man  doeth,  the  same  shall  he  receive  of  the  Lord 
whether  he  be  bond  ov  free.'"  The  above  word  in  Greek,  in  the 
Testament,  is  doulos,  which  signifies  a  "  slave,  tondman  or  ser- 
vant," and  is  the  word  used  to  denote  the  class  of  slaves  in 
Attica. 

It  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  fact  that  it  was  the  primary  object 
of  Christianity  not  to  destroy  existing  institutions,  but  to  eradi- 
cate their  evil  and  bring  them  under  the  control  of  the  great 
principle  of  charity  and  peace.  There  is  in  the  language  just 
quoted,  a  clear  recognition  of  equal  validity  of  the  institution 
of  marriage,  of  parent  and  of  master.  There  have  existed 
throughout  all  time  the  primary,  seminal  or  radical  bonds  of 
society,  growing  manifestly  out  of  the  very  nature  of  man. — • 
The  first  is  the  viatrimonial  bond,  the  second  is  the  parental 
bond,  and  the  third  is  the  servile  bond,  and  each  of  them  has 
existed  throughout  time  immemorial.  The  validity  of  each  is 
equally  recognized  by  the  language  quoted  ;  and  why  it  is  that 
one  is  sought  to  be  destroyed,  when  all  are  of  equal  antiquity, 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine. 

The  fact  is  that  these  three  primary  social  bonds  were  in- 
tended, instead  of  being  destroyed,  to  be  made  christian  in 
their  character  and  action,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  bonds 
of  idolatry,  v."ith  their  deaths,  tortures,  stripes,  and  cruelty  ;  for 
these  last  were  the  legitimate  fruits  of  the  brutal  force  of  idolatry. 
Slavery  existed  in  all  tlie  nations  of  antiquity  and  has  always 
and  does  noAV  exist  in  all  those  of  modern  Europe,  In  the  for- 
mer it  Avas  involuntary,  in  the  latter  voluntary  as  the  growth  of 
necessity.  The  latter  condition  is  perhaps  the  worse  of  the 
two,  because  it  is  bereft  of  that  exactness,  which  is  necessary  to 
morality,  comfort,  and  a  care  of  life  in  old  age.  It  leaves  those 
who  are  the  creatures  of  it  to  indulge  their  worst  propensities 
when  they  may  have  accumulated  enough  to  afford  the  means 
of  their  gratification  ;  and  in  our  country  it  exists  in  a  condition 
more  exact  than  it  has  ever  done  in  any  other,  because  with  us 
it  is  a  part  of  the  organic  law,  and  subject  to  all  the  purifying 
and  renovating  influences  of  Christianity  and  American  freedom. 
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It  is  a  historical  truth  that  Avhercvcr  among  the  nations  oF 
antiquity  slavery  has  existed  in  the  most  exact  form,  there  has 
been  exhibited  the  highest  degree  of  moral  and  intellectual  ex- 
cellence ;  and  it  must  be  manifest  to  all,  that  in  a  country 
where  slavery  is  voluntary  there  will  prevail  the  most  fixed  con- 
dition of  aristocracy  so  soon  as  the  population  becomes  exceed- 
ingly dense  as  in  England.  In  the  northern  section  of  this 
Union,  where  black  servitude  has  been  abolished,  as  soon  as 
they  become  densely  populated,  there  will  be  established  a  per- 
manent aristocracy,  because  the  voluntary  servile  class  will  gain 
but  little  by  their  labor,  and  consequently  can  never  rise  to 
wealth.  Would  not  the  results  be  diifcrent  in  the  region  where 
black  service  exists  and  is  involuntary,  if  the  servile  class,  as  in 
ancient  Egypt,  were  confined  to  agriculture,  and  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  all  architectural  and  mechanical  pursuits,  were 
reserved  for  the  free  class  ?  It  succeeded  in  this  form  of  or- 
ganization in  Egypt  Avith  unparalled  success,  and  raised  up  a 
people  so  learned  and  wise,  that  God  thought  it  was  the  highest 
compliment  he  could  pay  the  great  founder  of  his  divine  em- 
pire, to  say  he  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians* 
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The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  hy  an'  American  meet- 
ing in  Charles  County : 

Whereas,  the  political  agitation  of  the  question  of  slavery 
has  been  productive  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  great 
diversity  of  opinion  and  hostility  in  their  social  relations ;  has 
well  nigh  broken  asunder  the  social,  religious,  and  political 
bonds  which  bind  us  together  as  a  free  people ;  has  already 
caused  civil  war  and  bloodshed ;  has  almost  obliterated  that 
identity  of  American  feeling,  principle,  and  purpose  which 
made  us  one  people :  and  whereas  there  is  no  authority  given 
to  either  the  State  or  Federal  Governments  over  that  subject 
through  the  Constitutions  by  virtue  of  which  they,  the  said 
Governments,  exist  and  are  clothed  with  their  peculiar  autho- 
rity :  and  whereas  it  is  a  question  exclusively  of  individual,  and 
not  of  governmental  authority  :  therefore — 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  no 
connexion  with  nor  control  over  the  subject  of  slavery,  except 
in  the  apportionment  of  representation,  and  in  the  arrest  of 
fuo-itives  from  service  or  labor ;  and  the  exercise  of  both  these 
powers  is  an  agency  of  a  limited  and  defined  extent. 

2.  Resolved,  That  Congress,  in  exercising  these  two  powers 
is  only  an  agent  to  apply  the  means  of  the  capture  of  the  fugi- 
tives from  service,  in  the  one  case,  and,  in  the  other,  to  appor- 
tion representation  according  to  three-fifths  of  that  institution ; 
and  in  this  latter  case,  the  institution,  to  the  extent  of  the 
three-fifths,  is  the  creator  and  constituent  of  Congress,  its 
creature  and  representative ;  and  in  this,  the  true  aspect  of  the 
case,  the  power  to  control  and  govern  is  in  the  three-fifths,  the 
creator  and  constituent,  and  not  in  Congress,  the  creature  and 
representative,  and  the  doctrine  that  Congress,  the  creature 
and  representative,  can  control  or  abolish  the  three-fifths,  the 
creator  and  constituent,  is  absurd,  slavish,  subversive  of  the 
principles  of  our  free  government,  rebellious  in  its  tendency, 
and  blasphemous. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
an  instrument  of  limited,  defined,  and  specified  powers,  and 
that  no  authority  not  founded  in  it  can  be  exercised  without 
palpable  usurpation  ;  and  that,  consequently,  except  in  the  case 
above  named  of  the  arrest  of  fugitives  from  service.  Congress 
has,  and  can  have,  no  control  over  the  subject  of  slavery,  and 
it  is  unconstitutional  and  consequently  a  usurpation  in  that 
body  to  debate  the  question. 
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4.  Resolved,  That,  inasmuch  as  Congress  is  both  the  crea- 
ture and  representative  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  to  a  lim- 
ited and  defined  extent,  Avhen  that  body  has  undertaken  to 
legislate  npon  or  to  debate  the  question,  it  (Congress)  has  vio- 
lated the  Constitution,  by  disrobing  itself  of  its  official  authority 
and  assuming  the  position  of  a  private  individual  and  an  usur- 
per, outside  of  and  in  disregard  of  the  provisions  of  that  instru- 
ment. 

5.  Resolved,  That,  inasmuch  as  slavery,  as  private  and  indi- 
vidual property,  antedated  the  Constitutions,  State  and  Fed- 
eral, and  those  instruments  confer  no  power  whatever  over  the 
subject,  except  as  stated  above,  the  true,  legitimate,  and  con- 
stitutional position  of  all  civil  officers  and  of  candidates  for  civil 
office,  is  silence  on  that  subject. 

6.  Resolved,  That  slaves,  being  individual  and  private  prop- 
erty alone,  and  the  State  Constitution  guaranteeing  the  protec- 
tion only,  and  not  the  control  of  that  subject,  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  a  State  have  no  rigid  and  consequently  no  power 
to  abolish  the  institution. 

And  whereas  slavery  is  individual  and  private  property  alone ; 
and  whereas  the  enforcement  of  the  free  principle  of  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State  has  separated  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical governments  in  this  country,  and  the  State  Constitutions 
guarantee  the  protection  of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  supremely 
and  without  limit,  and,  consequently,  the  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ments of  our  country  are  wholly  deprived  of  any  and  of  all 
control  over  and  connexion  with  tlie  rights  of  property  and  of 
things ;  therefore — 

7.  Resolved,  That  it  is  unconstitutional  and  utterly  at  war 
with  the  genius  of  our  Government,  for  any  ecclesiastical  gov- 
ernment, or  for  any  of  its  officers,  to  debate  the  question  of 
slavery  ;  and  for  any  of  those  governments,  <>r  their  officers,  to 
act  upon  the  question  of  slavery,  is  a  flagrant  violation  of  our 
Constitutions,  State  and  Federal,  and  a  palpable  and  danger- 
ous usurpation  upon  the  civil  authority. 

8.  Resolved,  That,  inasmuch  as  the  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ments of  this  country  have  no  authority  or  control  whatever 
over  the  right  of  property,  and  slavery  is  property,  the  true, 
legitimate,  and  constitutional  position  of  those  governments  on 
the  subject  of  slavery  is  silence  ;  and  whenever  they,  or  their 
officers,  essay  to  debate  or  act  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  they 
have  disrobed  themselves  of  their  official  authority,  and  assumed 
the  position  of  private  individuals  and  usurpers,  and  are  with- 
out the  provisions  of  their  constitution,  the  Bible. 
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9.  Resolved,  Tliat  the  question  of  slavery,  being  a  question 
of  individual  property  alone,  is,  both  politically  and  religiously, 
a  silent  thought. 

Fragmentary  reflections  on  the  foregoing  resolutions. 

Politically,  the  question  of  slavery  is  a  silent  thought.  The 
active  and  angry  political  agitation  of  this  question,  in  this 
country,  as  v/e  all  know,  has  been  productive  of  great  diversity 
of  opinion  and  enmity  in  our  social  relations  ;  has  been  the 
source  of  civil  war  and  bloodshed  ;  and  has  well-nigh  broken 
asunder  the  social,  religious,  and  political  bonds  which  bind  us' 
together  as  a  free  people.  Such  a  course  of  conduct  is  utterly 
at  war  with,  not  only  our  safety  and  repose,  but  with  the  fun- 
damental structure  and  peculiar  genius  of  our  Government. 
The  true  attribute  of  the  political  government,  in  our  country, 
is  to  maintain,  by  protection,  the  citizen  in  his  legitimate  social, 
religious,  and  political  relations ;  and,  instead  of  fostering  civil 
strife  and  internal  commotion,  as  it  has  been  made  to  do,  it 
should  have  protected  all  from  the  consequences  of  such  irregu- 
larities, and  violent  and  passionate  delusion  and  excitement. 
Civil  government  with  us  is  wholly  limited  in  its  power,  except 
to  the  extent  of  protection.  Instead  of  being  the  instrument 
of  fostering  and  promoting  commotion,  and,  indeed,  insurrec- 
tion, it  should  allay  and  suppress  them,  wherever  they  appear, 
as  the  oftspring  of  wild  delusion  and  violent  excitement.  Even 
here  there  is  limit.  Its  active  and  energetic  protection  begins 
when  there  is  open,  and  violent,  and  aggressive  eruption,  or 
secret  plotting  of  treason  or  insurrection. 

Our  civil  governments  have,  of  late,  shown  a  strong  disposi- 
tion to  violate  their  duty,  to  transcend  and  disregard  their  lim- 
itations of  power  and  constitutional  obligations.  Instead  of 
remaining  silent,  wholly  silent,  upon  the  subject  of  individual 
and  private  property,  except  to  the  extent  of  protection  and 
their  official  wants,  they  have  assumed  the  prerogative  of 
determining  what  shall  be  property.  This  is  wholly  at  war 
with  the  structure  and  genius  of  our  Government,  and  is  the 
legitimate  ofispring  of  that  wild,  delusive,  and  despotic  doc- 
trine, that  the  majority  can  do  and  govern  as  it  pleases.  All 
this  might  easily  have  been  foreseen,  from  the  career  which 
society  has  been  running  in  this  country  for  the  last  few  years. 
Under  this  fearful,  delusive,  despotic  and  dangerous  cry,  that 
"  the  majority  can  do  as  it  pleases,"  nearly  all  our  State  Gov- 
ernments have  been  revolutionized  and  overthrown,  and  this 
has  been  done  wholly  in  disregard  of  all  Umitations  of  power. 
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Minorities,  individual  citizens,  the  few,  are  thus  placed  at  the 
will  and  the  unrestrained  mercy  of  the  majority  and  the  many. 
This  is  despotism.  It  is  despotism  in  the  inorganic  action  of  a 
despotic  democracy.  In  Europe,  the  despotic  will  and  pleasure 
of  the  majority  of  one  man's  will  rules  and  tyrannizes  over  the 
many.  The  power  which  the  despot  of  Europe  exercises  in  his 
country  is  in  this  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  whole  people  ;  and 
with  the  latter  it  can  only  become  a  despotism  in  its  exercise 
by  the  unrestrained  will  of  the  majority.  This  doctrine  of  the 
right  of  the  majority  to  rule  as  it  pleases  is  of  Northern  origin, 
and,  having  had  its  origin  there,  it  has  moved  down  on  the 
region  of  the  South  Avith  the  speed  and  power  of  a  hurricane. 
It  has  done  its  first  work,  in  achieving  a  complete  revolution  in 
the  organic  structure  of  nearly  all  the  States  of  this  Union  ;  and 
now  it  is  seeking  to  achieve  its  second  and  most  destructive 
work  in  elevating  private  property  to  the  control,  and  not  the 
protection  alone,  of  government.  A  Northern  man  is  a  far- 
seeing  creature.  It  would  be  curious  to  trace  the  progress  of 
this  slavery  question,  as  indicating  the  foresight  and  calm  de- 
sign of  man.  Formerly  it  was  comparatively  small  and  harm- 
less in  its  existence  and  action.  As  it  now  exists,  with  its  pe- 
culiar purposes  and  doctrines,  it  is  of  comparatively  modern, 
I  might  say,  exclusively  of  fanatical  origin.  It  was  nearly 
or  quite  coeval  with  this  doctrine  of  the  majority  to  do  as  it 
pleases ;  and  hence  the  revolutions  in  the  States  had  scarcely 
been  achieved  by  the  wild,  unrestrained,  and  despotic  will  of 
the  majority,  before  the  leaders  of  this  modern  abolition  organi- 
zation, and  movement  of  fanatical  origin,  openly  proclaimed 
the  doctrine  that,  through  such  a  government  of  the  majority, 
the  institution  of  slavery,  which  is  property,  Avas  to  be  abolished, 
as  soon  as  the  non-slaveholding  section  should  have  acquired 
sufficiently  the  ascendency.  Thus,  we  may  be  able  to  trace 
the  process  by  which  our  civil  governments  have  been  slowly 
but  steadily  elevating  themselves  to  the  control,  and  not  the 
protection  alone,  of  property.  Such  a  position  is  altogether 
beyond  their  legitimate  sphere — that  sphere  which  is  peculiar 
to  and  altogether  belongs  to  the  civil  authority,  under  our  own 
singular  form  of  free  American  government. 

I  have  not  spoken  thus  to  increase  the  political  agitation  of 
this  question  of  slavery,  but,  in  the  first  place,  to  admonish  the 
reader  of  the  approach  of  despotism,  in  the  attempt  of  the  civil 
authorities  to  control  property ;  and,  secondly,  to  place  this  ques- 
tion where  it  rightfully  and  legitimately  belongs,  under  our 
Constitution  of  limited  and  defined  powers. 
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It  has  been  habitual  with  Congress,  from  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  Government,  to  receive  petitions  upon  and  to  debate 
the  question  of  slavery.     That  body  exists  and  is  clothed  with 
authority  exclusively  from  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  the 
latter  contains  a  delegation  to  Congress,  as  an  agent  or  trustee, 
of  powers  that  are  clearly  marked,  defined,  and  limited ;  or  I 
should  say,  more  properly,  it  contains  a  limited  and  well-defined 
delegation  of  power  by  one  State  to  another,  through  Congress, 
as  an  agency  for    executing    and   maintaining    the    delegated 
power.     For  Congress  to  debate  or  to  legislate  upon  any  ques- 
tion not  provided  for  in  the  Constitution,  would  be  to  assume 
the  position  of  a  congregation  of  private  individuals  and  usur- 
pers, outside  and  in  disregard  of  the  provisions  of  that  instru- 
ment.    That  tribunal,  acting  under  and  in  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  can  exercise,  in  reference  to  the 
institution  of  slavery,  but  two  powers — one  in  the  capture  and 
delivery  of  fugitives  from  service ;  and  the  other  in  the  appor- 
tionment of  representation,  with  three-fifths  of  the  slave  popu- 
lation as  a  constituent  and  creator ;  and  in  each  case  Congress 
exercises  an  agency  of  a  limited  and  defined  extent.     In  the 
capture  of  fugitives  from  service,  the  power  begins  and  ends 
with  the  arrest  and  delivery  of  the  fugitive  ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
latter  is  delivered  to  the  owner,  to  the  extent  of  three-fifths, 
he  becomes  the  creator  and  constituent  of  Congress.     In  the 
apportionment  of  representation,  three-fifths  of  the  institution 
of  slavery  is  the  creator  and  constituent  of  Congress,  the  crea- 
ture and  representative ;  and  the  doctrme  in  this,  and  in  all 
cases,  that  the  creature  and   representative   can   abolish  the 
creator  and  constituent,  is  absurd,  slavish,  in  subversion  of  the 
principles  of  every  free  government,  and  I  perhaps  should  add, 
is  rebellious  and  blasphemous. 

These  are  the  only  cases  in  which  Congress  can  act  upon 
the  subject  of  slavery  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  arrest  of  fugitives 
from  service,  that  body  is  wholly  powerless  until  after  the  flight, 
and  is  equally  wholly  powerless  after  the  delivery,  the  fugitive, 
after  delivery,  becoming  again,  to  a  defined  extent,  the  creator 
and  constituent ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  apportionment  of  rep- 
resentation, the  three-fifths  of  the  institution  exists  and  acts 
as  the  creator  and  constituent,  and  has  power  over  Congress 
as  an  agent,  creature,  and  representative. 

There  is  no  power,  then,  in  Congress  to  control  any  portion 
of  the  institution  of  slavery,  in  any  phase  it  may  assume,  ex- 
cept when  it  (slavery)  has  disrobed  itself  of  its  peculiar  attri- 
bute of  creator  and  sovereign  by  flight,  and  thus  authorized 
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itself  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  violator  of  the  law  and  a  criminal^ 
just  as  any  member  of  society  can,  by  violation  of  law,  disrobe 
himself  of  his  attribute  of  sovereignty  and  become  subject  to  a 
legal  and  criminal  responsibility. 

The  Constitution  then  makes  Congress  subject  to  the  power 
of  the  institution  of  slavery  to  the  extent  of  the  three-fifths,  and 
confers  upon  that  tribunal  no  power  to  protect,  much  less  to 
control,  the  institution,  except  in  the  case  of  fugitives  from  ser- 
vice ;  and  the  power  to  control  only  begins  Avitli  the  flight,  and 
ends  with  the  delivery. 

The  Constitution  then  being  silent  there  upon  the  subject, 
and  conferring  no  power  either  to  prohibit  or  control,  except 
in  the  case  of  fugitives,  as  above  stated,  it  is  or  should  be  the 
peculiar  province  and  duty  of  Congress  to  preserve  silence  on 
that  subject;  and  it  is  not  only  unconstitutional  to  legislate, 
but  to  debate  the  question,  except  as  I  have  already  sta- 
ted, xlnd  when  that  tribunal  undertakes  either  to  debate 
or  legislate  upon  the  question,  it  (Congress)  has  disrobed  itself 
of  its  official  authority — has  become  a  private  collection  of  per- 
sons, and  a  usurper,  and  rebellious  and  blasphemous.  For  I  am 
utterly  incapable  of  comprehending  how  a  legislative  body  can 
disrobe  itself  of  its  official  character,  and  assume  control  over 
the  creator  and  constituent  to  the  extent  of  abolition,  or  indeed 
of  unconstitutional  interference,  without  rebellion  and  blasphe- 
my. If  the  angels  of  heaven  had  attempted  one-tenth  part  of 
the  control  of  their  Creator  and  Constituent  that  has  been  not 
only  attempted  but  exerted  by  the  civil  Governments  of  this 
country  within  the  last  few  years,  they  would  long  since  have 
been  expelled  from  their  primitive  abode  of  place  and  power, 
and  hurled  down  into  the  bottomless  region  of  confusion  and 
despair. 

Slaves  are  individual  and  private  j^ropcrty,  and  as  such,  in 
its  primitive  acquisition,  it  antedates  our  Constitutions,  both 
State  and  Federal ;  and  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  power  either 
over  the  question,  except  for  protection,  the  true,  legitimate, 
and  constitutional  position  of  Congress  on  that  question  is, 
silence.  This  rule  is  equally  applicable  to  all  the  officers  under 
the  Federal  Government.  Silence  on  the  question  is  their  con- 
stitutional duty :  and  when  one  of  them  treats  of  the  question 
in  communication  to  Congress,  he  treats  of  it  as  private  prop- 
erty, and  addresses  that  body  reciprocally,  and  in  its  private 
and  individual  character. 

Having  thus  briefly  and  in  general  terms  spoken  of  this  ques- 
tion in  its  relation  to  the  civil  Government,  I  will  now  place  it 
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in  its  true  aspect  in  relation  to  our  ecclesiastical  governments. 
Our  Government  is  of  two-fold  organization — is  is  composed  of 
both  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  governments — each  of  these 
possessing  peculiar  and  defined  powers,  wholly  dissimilar  in 
their  character  and  object,  and  required,  by  their  pacific  organ- 
ization, to  occupy  these  peculiar,  separate,  and  distinct  posi- 
tions. The  civil  authority  of  the  General  Government  is  as  I 
have  already  described  it ;  that  of  the  State  Government  is 
supreme  and  omnipotent  to  protect,  but  destitute  of  any  to  con- 
trol, except  as  it  protects.  In  other  words,  the  civil  Govern- 
ment of  the  State  is  clothed  with  a  supreme  and  unqualified 
power  to  protect  life,  liberty,  and  property.  Beyond  this,  there 
is  and  can  be  nothing  which  can  demand  or  authorize  protec- 
tion. This  power,  thus  to  protect  the  rights  of  persons  and 
things,  is  supreme,  and  knows  no  bounds.  And,  then,  what 
must  be  the  condition  of  the  ecclesiastical  governments  ?  They 
cannot  even  protect,  under  our  structure  of  free  Government, 
much  less  control  a  question  of  property — a  question  which 
involves  the  rights  of  persons  and  things.  This  power  has  been 
conferred  supremely,  and  without  the  intervention  of  an  ally  or 
coadjutor  upon  another.  And  then  for  the  ecclesiastical  gov- 
ernments or  their  ofiicers  to  assume  a  protection  or  control  over 
the  question  of  slavery,  is  to  usurp  the  supremacy  of  civil  au- 
thority, and  to  disrobe  themselves  of  their  official  character — 
to  convert  themselves  into  an  organization  of  private  individu- 
als— to  become  usurpers — and  to  war  directly  against  the  struc- 
ture and  genius  of  the  Government  under  which  they  exist. 
This  results  from  the  peculiar  and  singular  structure  of  our 
Government,  which  finds  no  parallel  in  history.  Church  and 
State  have  been  separated,  for  the  first  time  in  the  course  of 
human  events.  For  more  than  five  thousand  years  they  had 
been  united  or  so  intimately  interwoven  as  to  form  but  one 
power  to  the  oppression  of  the  human  race.  The  union  had 
empoisoned  and  dried  up  that  divine  fountain  of  truth  and  free- 
dom which  is  to  be  found  in  the  breast  of  all  the  degraded  and 
down-trodden  children  of  God.  The  separation  must  open  up 
this  fountain,  and  again  allow  the  waters  of  life  to  gush  forth 
freely.  The  separation  has  been  productive  thus  far,  and  for 
the  first  time,  of  true  and  legitimate  freedom,  and  has  resulted 
in  the  evolution,  upon  the  surface  of  the  social  firmament,  of 
an  extraordinary  number  of  great  men. 

But  as  I  have  intimated  already,  the  eifect  and  character  of 
a  separation,  is  to  confer  upon  the  civil  power  a  supreme  and 
unqualified  power  over  the  rights  of  persons  and  to  things,  from 
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a  guarantee  of  protection  supremely  of  life,  liberty,  and  property; 
and  this  state  of  the  governments,  arising  from  the  separation, 
must  in  fact,  and  from  constitutional  necessity,  confine  the  ec- 
clesiastical government  to  a  power  over  morality  alone,  to  be 
produced  and  promoted  by  revolutionizing  and  reforming  indi- 
vidual character. 

The  ecclesiastical  government,  then,  occupying  this  position, 
of  a  total  exemption  from  all  control  over  the  rights  of  persons 
or  things,  for  those  governments  or  their  officers,  to  debate  or 
act  upon  the  question  of  slavery,  is  to  disrobe  themselves  of 
their  official  authority,  to  assume  the  position  of  private  indi- 
viduals and  usurpers,  and  to  place  themselves  in  a  rebellious 
and  blasphemous  position  towards  the  sovereign  and  creative 
source  of  government ;  and  hence  their  true,  legitimate,  and 
constitutional  position  is  silence  on  the  slavery  question. 

There  is  another  view  of  this  subject  which  will  perhaps  ren- 
der this  character  and  position  of  these  governments  still  more 
clear.  It  is  a  sound  and  necessary  doctrine  under  a  free  gov- 
ernment where  the  power  is  necessarily  limited,  that  the  Con- 
stitution should  be  strictly  construed.  It  is  the  only  mode  by 
which  to  prevent  usurpation.  There  are  no  governments  to 
which  this  rule  can  with  more  propriety  be  applied,  than  to  the 
ecclesiastical.  Their  Constitution  is  the  Bible,  and  we  should 
require  that  they  adhere  to  a  strict  construction  of  it.  This  is 
necessary  to  prevent  usurpation  and  error  on  their  part ;  and  I 
would  ask,  can  they  find  any  sanction  anywhere  in  their  Con- 
stitution for  an  interference  with  questions  of  rights  of  property, 
which  are  conclusively  and  supremely  within  the  control  of  the 
civil  government? 

I  have  said  a  strict  adherence  to  their  Constitution  was 
necessary  to  prevent  a  collision  with  and  ursurpation  upon  the 
civil  authortity  ;  and  also  as  an  indispensable  means  of  guarding 
against  error  and  usurpation. 

It  may  be  strange  that  such  language  as  this  should  be  used 
in  reference  to  these  governments  :  but  it  should  be  recollected 
that  they  have  been  usurpers  from  time  immemorial.  For  more 
than  five  thousand  years,  we  know  historically,  they  have  been 
attached  to  the  civil  authority  in  the  establishment,  mainte- 
nance, and  execution  of  irresponsible  and  despotic  power. 
They,  however,  sought  the  irresponsible  position  in  their  or- 
ganization ;  and  it  would  not  perhaps  be  out  of  place,  for  the 
people  of  this  country  to  inquire  whether  there  was  not  now 
an  approach  of  despotism  from  that  quarter  ;  or  whether  they 
were  confining   themselves  strictly  within  the  limits  to  which 
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tlie  separation  of  Cliurcli  and  State  lias  by  a  constitutional 
force  allotted  them.  It  is  peculiar  to  truth  to  be  productive  of 
the  greatest  good  when  legitimately  used,  but  to  work  the  most 
pernicious  consequences  when  abused.  Such  has  been  the 
character  of  these  governments. 

Having  their  basis  in  truth,  they  have  from  this  very  source 
been  capable  at  all  times  of  acting  with  great  efficiency  for  good 
or  evil  to  man.  Truth  rightly  used  is  a  blessing,  but  when  in- 
ordinately abused  is  the  greatest  of  curses. 

Our  government  is  singular  and  unlike  any  other  that  ever 
existed  before;  it  can  only  be  judged  by  itself.  The  intimate 
union  of  Church  and  State  has  in  almost  all  instances  preceded 
us  ;  and  the  union  has  always  placed  under  the  control  of  eccle- 
siastical governments  life,  liberty,  and  property,  and  thus  in- 
stead of  being  merely  teachers  as  they  should  rightly  be,  they 
have  ever  been  active  and  powerful  coadjutors  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  oppression,  and  the  destruction  of  human  life.  Here 
they  are  in  their  proper  position;  and  confine  them  to  that  and 
they  will  ever  be  living  fountains  of  moral  health  and  social 
purity. 

How  much  of  degradation  and  oppression  were  wrought  in 
the  construction  of  the  mighty  Pyramids  of  Egpyt !  and  these 
governments  formed,  in  part,  the  power  which  forced  their  con- 
struction. 

Religion  and  property  stand  on  the  same  basis  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  government — each  being  exclusively  the 
subject  of,  not  control,  but  protection  ;  and  this  illustration  fur- 
nishes an  index  to  the  difference  between  a  despotic  and  free 
government.  In  despotic  governments  religion  and  property 
stand  upon  the  same  basis,  and  each  is  equally  the  subject  of 
control ;  and  under  such  a  government  the  despot  is  clothed 
with  all  authority  ;  ho  is  sovereign,  and  can  debate  and  act  upon 
what  he  pleases,  while  the  people  are  powerless,  and  must  main- 
tain silence  upon  all  questions  appertaining  to  the  government. 
Here  the  people  are  the  despotic  power,  and  can  debate  what 
they  please,  w^hile  the  representative,  as  a  servant  or  agent,  is 
peculiarly  subject  to  silence  upon  subjects  without  the  range  of 
his  sphere  of  duty. 

From  what  I  have  thus  said,  I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery  is  property,  and  that  as  such,  having  antedated 
the  Constitutions,  and  being  entitled  to  protection  only,  and 
not  subject  to  control,  it  is  entitled  to  as  much  respect  and 
silence  as  the  religion,  the  character,  or  any  other  rights  of  the 
private  citizen ;  and  the  inference  is  irresistible,  that  both  poli- 
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tically  and  religiously  the  question  of  slavery  is  a  silent  thought. 
Therefore,  shall  I  say,  that  apart  from  religious  despotism  it 
has  never  had  an  existence,  and  that  fanaticism  is  the  author  of 
nearly  all,  if  not  quite  all  the  ills  of  the  human  race.  We  know 
historically,  'that  religious  fanatics  were  the  first  to  attempt  to 
make  the  general  government  subservient  to  their  purposes  in 
abolishing  slavery,  and  thereby  of  seeking  to  control  and  indeed 
to  abolish  the  right  of  property,  to  the  utter  overthrow  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  civil  government — the  subversion 
of  its  peculiar  geniuses ;  and  were  thereby  the  first  to  attempt 
a  ruthless  usurpation  in  this  country.  Fanaticism  has  no  rule 
of  action  by  which  it  is  or  can  be  controlled  beyond  its  own 
range,  undefined  and  abstiact  notions  of  right  and  truth,  with 
an  undefined  and  delusive  cry  of  God  for  its  guide  and  eleva- 
tor, and  in  His  name,  it  tramples  upon  the  Bible,  all  Christian 
authority  and  right,  and  moves  on  recklessly  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  purpose.  What  is  its  standard?  It  does  not  re- 
gard the  Constitution  or  any  form  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  gov- 
ernments, but  having  in  the  undefined  and  abstract  name  of 
Almighty  God,  wrought  within  itself  a  deluded  and  frenzied 
feeling  to  the  extent  of  absolute  mental  blindness,  it  pushes  for- 
ward, recklessly  striking  down  every  thing  in  its  way — life, 
liberty,  and  property — crushing  out  and  destroying  all  things 
which  are  not  in  harmony  with  its  optical  illusions.  In  its 
vision,  man  is  a  beast  and  a  beast  is  a  man,  right  is  wrong  and 
wrong  is  right,  and  nothing  is  fit  to  live  or  exist  unless  it  per- 
fectly squares  with  their  delusive,  abstract,  floating,  undefined 
and  non-existing  faith.  That  which  has  no  rule  of  faith  or  of 
action  can  have  no  sensible  existence  ;  and,  notwithstanding  its 
power  for  doing  evil  and  committing  destruction,  this  is  the 
character  and  dimensions  of  fanaticism. 

Such  was  the  character  of  that  fanaticism,  religious  fanati- 
cism, which  strove  from  the  first  to  use  the  General  Government 
to  abolish  the  property  of  the  South,  without  stopping  to  en- 
quire, or  indeed  caring,  or  without  being  able  to  understand 
that  there  was  no  power  in  the  Constitution  to  do  the  deed. 
It  is  this  spirit  of  fanaticism  which  has  led  the  ecclesiastical 
governments  of  this  country  into  a  singular  train  of  usurpation, 
by  passing  ordinances  which  prohibited  any  person  from  be- 
coming a  member  unless  he  should  abandon  his  property ;  and 
here  was  the  assumption  of  a  power  which  the  civil  government, 
with  us,  should  not  and  could  not  legitimately  exercise.  The 
Jewish  Government  was  a  Hierarchy,  and,  although  one  of  its 
provisions  sought  to  limit  and  impose  restraints  upon  the  cler- 
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gy,  that  body  soon  became  the  paramount  law  or  power  of  that 
land  ;  and  by  their  government,  there  was  a  law  enacted,  that 
a  citizen  should  not  own  a  horse,  but  he  might  own  an  ox  or  an 
ass;  and  thus  the  character  of  the  power  which  has  been  at- 
tempted to  be  exercised  by  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ments of  this  country.  Can  any  say  that  such  a  government 
should  exist  in  our  country,  when  the  fundamental  principles  of 
our  governments  is,  that  the  government  can  protect  only^  and 
not  control  property,  and  if  an  attempt  has  been  made  here  to 
control  property  to  the  extent  of  determining  what  property  a 
man  shall  own  or  hold,  is  it  not  a  deliberate,  palpable,  and 
grievous  usurpation  ?  The  separation  of  Church  and  State,  in 
this  country,  was  designed  to  exclude  the  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ments from  the  right  and  the  power  not  only  to  control  but  to 
protect  property :  and  it  might  easily  be  shown,  from  experi- 
ence, our  best  if  not  our  only  guide,  that  an  organization  thus 
effected  by  separation  is  indispensible  to  the  maintenance  and 
perpetuity  of  liberty  ;  and  that  in  fact,  true  liberty  only  begins 
where  there  is  a  limitation  of  the  civil  government  to  the  pro- 
tection only,  and  not  the  control  of  property,  and  the  limita- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastical  governments  to  neither  the  protection 
nor  the  control  of  property.  Under  the  British  Government, 
when  for  the  first  time  in  the  progress  of  the  human  race  there 
was  an  attempted  separation  of  Church  and  State,  we  know  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal  act  conjointly  in  the  exercise  of 
power,  and  the  spiritual  and  temporal  are  to  a  certain  extent 
united,  and  in  conjunction  they  control  life,  liberty,  and  property. 

It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  American  free  government,  that 
it  is  limitated  exclusively  to  the  protection  and  not  the  control 
of  property ;  for  property,  like  character  and  religion,  is  or 
should  be  an  individual  acquisition  and  progression ;  and  this 
presents,  palpably,  another  condition,  which  is,  or  should  be, 
the  necessary,  safe,  and  legitimate  offspring  of  such  a  structure 
of  government — that  the  governments  of  every  kind  should  be 
imperatively  restricted  to  the  acquisition  and  possession  of 
property  to  the  extent  exclusively  of  its  official  wants. 

That  such  is  the  structure  of  American  Government,  it  seems 
to  me  no  American  citizen  ought  to  question  ;  and  if  this  be 
true,  are  there  not  some  valuable  consequences  to  be  deduced 
from  such  a  structure  ?  Thus,  if  Maryland  and  Virginia  are 
possessed  of  such  governments — governments  to  protect  and 
not  to  control — could  they  delegate  any  higher  power  to  Con- 
gress over  the  District  of  Columbia  ?  and  consequently  can 
Congress  go  further  in  reference  to  slavery  than  to  protect  it  ? 


If  this  be  the  nature  and  genius  of  American  free  government,, 
it  might  suggest  another  valuable  proposition  in  reference  to 
our  Territories  ;  and  it  is  this,  that  the  people  in  the  formation 
of  a  Constitution  cannot  determine  what  species  of  property 
shall  be  owned,  but  in  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  there 
shall  be  simply  a  guarantee  of  supreme  protection,  of  whatever 
any  citizen  in  his  own  good  pleasure  may  see  fit  to  possess  as 
property. 

Another  proposition  might  be  proposed  and  answered,  in 
connection  with  this  aspect  of  the  question.  I  have  shown 
what  constituted  a  free  government,  and  now  what  constitutes 
a  despotic  government  ?  As  soon  as  any  government  assumes 
control  over  life,  liberty,  and  property,  or  acquires  property 
beyond  its  necessary  and  official  wants,  it  becomes  a  usurper. 
These  remarks  might  be  extended  to  a  much  greater  lengthy 
but  circumstances  demand  they  should  be  brought  to  a  close. 
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